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INTRODUCTION 


The Problem: 

The recent report of the Commission on Post-Secondary Education 
reflects an increased awareness that accessibility to higher education 
and the maximum realization of Canadian talent are among the major 
objectives of policy makers. Implementation of these objectives 
requires knowledge concerning the educational intentions of high 
school students who often face a bewildering choice of vocational 
alternatives when they plan for their future. A knowledge of future 
educational and vocational plans is not sufficient information for the 
formulation and implementation of educational policy. An understanding 
of the context or more specifically, the contexts, in which adolescents 
consciously or unconsciously make decisions that shape their future, 
is also required. The adolescent's career development and his intentions 
and decisions with respect to a future career depend on several factors: 
his social origin, his present experience; and his attitudes (motivations, 
sense of self) and preparedness with respect to the future. Obviously 
one can not speak of the adolescent because the context in which one 
group of adolescents reach decisions may radically differ from the 
context of another group. 

The general purpose of this report on a survey of Grade 12 
students in Ontario is twofold: (1) what are the educational and 


vocational plans of grade 12 students for the fall 1974 and (2) given 


that adolescents select different educational and vocational alternatives, 
what similarities and/or differences in social origin, present experi- 
ences and preparedness characterize different groups of adolescents 
(e.g. those that intend to enrol in university, going to work, etc.) 

Grade 12 students in Ontario were selected for study because 
they are at a ‘critical' juncture of their life cycle. At this stage, 
these adolescents must decide wreenee to remain in high school and 
complete grade 13, enter the labour force, BEI eee some form of post- 
secondary education that will eventually prepare them for the vocational 


marketplace. 


Objectives of the Report: 
The specific objectives of our project to survey grade 12 students 
may be listed in point form: 


1. Assess the future education and vocational plans of Grade 12 
students in Ontario. 


2. Identify the motivations (reasons) given for future educational 
\. and vocational plans. Are there differences (in reasons) 
~among adolescents who plan to go to university, or a College 
of Applied Arts and Technology, or work? 


3. Identify not only the expectations of adolescents, but also 
their aspirations for the future. 


4. Assess the influence of geographical location on adolescents’ 
education and vocational intentions. 


5. Assess the influence of demographic factors (e.g. population 
size of community) on adolescents' education and vocational 
intentions. 


6. Assess the financial means by which adolescents plan to 
cover their expenses while at a post-secondary institution. 


7. Identify those factors (e.g. social background, influence 
of parents, teachers, peers) that aid (or hinder) adolescents 
in making educational and vocational decisions concerning 
their future. 

8. Assess the perceived reliability and presence of information 
sources concerning post-secondary institutions for high 
school students. 

9. Compare the results of our survey with those obtained in 
a comparable survey performed by James Porter and Bernard 
Blishen in 1971; this comparison may provide valuable insights 
into shifts in attitudes concerning educational and vocational 
intentions. 


Source of the Data: 


To collect the types of information needed, a representative sample 

of 3059 grade 12 students in 97 secondary schools in Ontario were 

“selected for study. A questionnaire consisting mostly of close-ended 
items was developed in the pretest phase of the project and took on 
the average a half hour to complete. The self administration of the 
questionnaire was conducted in groups of selected students at the 97 
schools. The complete process was supervised by a field interviewer 
employed and trained by the Survey Research Centre, York University. 
Of the 3059 grade 12 students included in the sampling frame, 90 were 
found to have left school and 18 were classified as ineligible; this 
left a base of 2951. 


Questionnaires were administered May - June, 1973. A total 


of 2555 usable questionnaires were collected from the 97 schools - 
resulting in a completion ratio of 87 percent. Included are schools 
located in large urban areas (e.g. Toronto), other large metropolitan 
areas in Ontario (e.g. Sudbury), smaller cities, towns and urban fringe 
areas (e.g. Lakehead) and rural areas (e.g. Elgin County). These schools 
also range from small to large in terms of class size and include both 


public and private schools. 


Analysis of the Data 


The analysis of the data for this report consists largely of 
cross-tablulations between groups of adolescents that have certain educa- 
tional and vocational plans for the fall 1974 and other selected variables. 
All tables that are referred to in the text may be located at the end 
of each chapter. The "groups" refer to the labels listed horizontally 
and are derived from Question 8 of the student questionnaire (Appendix 11, 
p.5). For example, the fuller definition of groups in Tables I.1 - I.11 
in Chapter One, reading from left to right, is (1) Get a full-time job 
(2) Go directly to university (3) Go directly to a college of applied 
arts and technology (4) take at least one year or more off to work or 
travel before beginning full-time studies at a post-secondary educational 
institution (5) go to nursing school (6) study part-time at a university 
or college of applied arts and technology while holding a full-time 
job or part-time job (7) go into apprenticeship or go to a private, 


commercial, business or trade school (8) those that don't yet know what 


= § = 


their plans are for fall, 1974. 

Cross-tabulations are based on a weighted sample of 92,670. This 
weighted sample approximates the frame population of Grade 12 students 
in Ontario in 1972-73 and permits the analyst to adjust for errors or 
deviations from the sample to the population (see Appendix I for a fuller 
and more detailed explanation of this procedure). Any one cell of a 
table will usually contain 4 pieces of information. From top to the bottom 
of the cell they are: (1) number of students in the cell upon which 
percentages are based (2) the row percentage (3) the column percentage and 
(4) the total percentage (that is, number of students in a particular 


cell divided by the total number of students to whom the table applies). 


Organization of the Report 


The first chapter of this report examines the relationship 
between social origins (e.g. social class, religion, etc.) demographic 
characteristics (e.g. birth order) and students’ future educational and 
vocational plans. 

The second chapter examines the influence and impact of significant 
others (e.g. family, peers, and school agents) on the educational and 
vocational intentions of grade 12 students. 

In the third chapter we relate a student's self-evaluation 
(i.e. type of self-image) to his or her future intentions. In addition 


we examine the motivations (or reasons) that grade 12 students might have 


for continuing their education beyond the secondary school level. Finally, 
we look at the aspirations of students. What would students (who offer 
realistic expectations) actually like to do if they had the chance? 

In a fourth chapter we briefly examine the relationship between 
future plans and academic achievement in high school. The relationship 
between attitudes toward school and future plans is also explored. 

Chapter V examines the reasons why certain adolescents do not 
elect (at this stage of their lives) to pursue higher education. More 
specifically three groups are compared: those who intend to get a job, 
those who wish to take time off and those who are presently unsure 
of their plans for fall, 1974. 

In Chapter VI two groups are singled: those students who plan 
to go to university and students who intend to enrol in colleges of 
applied arts and technology. These groups are then compared on their 
reasons for going; their perception of certain information sources 
(concerning post-secondary institutions) accuracy; the sources they will 
employ to finance future education; and a number of other dimensions 
concerning major area of study, time of decision, etc. 

Chapter VII deals with the changes in educational and vocational 
intentions from 1971 to the present. Our survey results are compared 
with those of James Porter and Bernard Blishen. 

A final chapter attempts to portray the highlights of the pro- 


ceeding chapters. 


Two appendices are attached to the report. Appendix I consists of 
a detailed discussion of the sample design employed in the survey of 
grade 12 students in Ontario and it is written by Mr. Oleh Iwanyshyn of 
the Survey Research Centre, York University. Appendix II consists of 


the student questionnaire itself. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Background Characteristics And Future Educational 
And Vocational Plans 

There are many factors influencing educational and vocational- 
related behaviours and decisions; but those that are most visible in 
the social science literature are the characteristics of an individual's 
background in terms of social class membership, ethnic identity, religious 
affiliation, sex, family size and birth order. To label these factors 
background characteristics is somewhat misleading - misleading in the 
sense that basic to social scientific investigations is the premise that 
where an individual winds up in society's stratification system depends 
largely on his starting point. Moreover, a description of the social 
origins of Grade 12 students is particularly relevant in that, at 
present, they either come from small or large families, their socio- 
economic origins have high or low standing and the impact of family is 
likely to be quite strong. 

Several factors related to the adolescent's background are 
included in this study. Our analysis in this chapter is restricted to 
those variables that serve to identify the position of the adolescent's 
family in the social structure, as well as his own position in the 
family, The most important of these variables include family income, - 
father's occupational status, father's educational level, and the ee 


status of mother. Also included are the birthplace of father, the 


ee 


ethnic identity of respondents and their religious affiliation. These 
variables relate not so much to one's place in the social structure but 
to cultural values. Thus, for example, the emphasis and socialization 
for achievement values varies significantly among different ethnic groups. 
Finally we shall describe the adolescent's position within his or her 
family in terms of family size and birth order. 

Our purpose in this chapter and the chapters that follow is to 
develop 'profiles' of adolescents in terms of their educational and 
vocational plans for the fall of 1974.1 A total of eight 'groups' 
resulted from posing this question to Grade 12 students in Ontario: "Which 
statement best describes what you plan to do in the fall of 1974?" The 
groups are composed of adolescents who plan on: (1) getting a full-time 
job (2) going directly into university (3) going directly into a college 
of applied arts and technology (4) taking at least one year or more to 
work or travel before beginning full-time study at a post-secondary 
educational institution (5) going to nursing school (6) studying part- 
time while holding either a part-time or full-time job (7) going into 
apprenticeship or going to a private commercial, business or trade 
school and (8) adolescents who, at this point in time, are unsure con- 


cerning their future educational or vocational plans. 


1. These plans for the fall of 1974 incorporate or include an extension 
of their plans for the fall 1973. 


410 « 


The profiles that we develop are based on the information gathered 
in the survey. Basically we are interested in identifying similarities 
and differences among the eight groups identified above in terms of 
social background, etc. This interest is based on the assumption that 
an adolescent's future intention is not arbitrary but is strongly in- 
fluenced by a set of inter-related and autonomous factors that may be 


but need not be consciously recognized. 


Demographic Factors: 


In this section three factors are examined. They are sex of 
respondent, degree of urbanization of the school’, and birthplace of 
father. 

Approximately equal proportions of the sample are male and 
female. (Table 1.1) When Grade 12 students are compared in terms of 
their plans for fall 1974, a number of sharp contrasts are revealed. 
Proportionately more females (56.9%) than males are planning on entering 
the labour market. The reverse is true for university-bound adolescents 
in that 53.5% are male and for adolescents who intend to take up part- 


time studies (55.6% are male). A greater proportion of females are 


2. Four strata were defined on the basis of size and location of school 
At the outset of the survey it was agreed that part of our objectives 
was to compare our results with those of Porter and Blishen. There- 
fore, their four level stratification on the basis of size and degree 
of urbanization was adopted by us. Crudely speaking, Strata 1 consists 
of school boards in a highly urban setting while Strata 4 consists of 
boards in a rural setting. 


eed oe 


attracted to the programmes offered by euueees of Applied Arts and 
Technology? (54.9%). Finally, it is interesting to aoce that confusion 
is not self-specific in that equal proportions of males and females 
don't know what they will do in 1974 
Table 1.2 indicates a relationship between the degree of urbani- 

zation and the type of decision adolescents make concerning their future 
education and careers. Quite generally, adolescents who intend on going 
directly to university in 1974 are more likely to reside in ‘urban' areas 
while adolescents who plan on entering the labour force, enrolling in 
C.A.A.T.S. entering either nursing or trade schools or cere don't 
know are more likely to reside in 'rural' areas. Adolescents who ineance 
to study part-time or take time off before seeking some form of post- 
secondary education are evenly divided among the four strata. Thus, 
47.5% of those adolescents who intend on entering the labour force are 
from stratum 4 (rural) 30.4% of university-bound adolescents come from 
stratum 1 (urban); of those planning on apprenticeship or trade schools, 
50.4% live in rural areas (stratum 4) while of those adolescents plan- 
ning on C.A.A.T.S. or nursing schools (33.0% and 37.9% respectively) now 
reside in rural areas. 

A majority (70.7%) of the respondent's fathers were born in Canada 
(Table 1.3). Although there are some variations by athens birthplace 


across the eight groupings, we will not discuss them at this time because 


3. Hereafter we shall refer to these colleges as C.A.A.T.S. 
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its link with these groupings appears tenuous. 


Ethnic Identity 


Table 1.4 reveals that an overwhelming majority of Grade 12 students 


in Ontario identify themselves first and foremost as Canadians (81.4%). 


Religious Affiliation 


A majority (53.4%) of the students in the survey identified them- 
selves as Protestants; 31.3% as Roman Catholics; 1.3% as Jews, 8.9% claimed 
that they possessed no religious affiliation and 5.0% stated 'other' 
religious preferences. (Table 1.5) When the major groupings are compared 
in terms of religious affiliation, we note that while fully 60.3% of 
those who intend entering nursing schools identify themselves as Protestant 
only 48.5% of those entering the labour market and 43.8% of those who 
intend to study part-time made similar claims. For the latter group, 

Roman Catholicism was the primary identity (44.5%). It is interesting 

to note that of those who stated a Jewish identity, 58.3% are university- 
bound. Finally, a lack of religious affiliation would appear to distinguish 
the 'time-off' students from our other groupings; fully 18.6% stated 


that they possessed no religious affiliation. 


Socio-economic origins 


In this section we will deal with four socio-economic dimensions 
of family: perceived total income of family, father's occupational 


prestige, father's obtained educational level and the work status of mother. 


BR Ko 


Total family income 


Fully 16.6% of the Grade 12 students perceive that their total 
family income is less than $10,000 a year, While 19.1% perceive that 
total income exceeds $16,000 a year, It is important to also note that 
28.8% of students in the survey have no idea what their family income 
is. (Table 1.6). If the high end of the income scale ($16,001 and above) 
is examined, we find that 29.2% of 'time-off' students, 17.4% of university- 
bound, 16.9% of C.A.A.T.S.-bound and 15.4% of part-time studies students 
occupy these income categories. When the low end is ee oined ($7,000 and 
below), 24.1% of trade-school, 15.8% of part-time studies and 12.7% of 
full-time job students occupy these income categories. The advantaged 
groups are therefore time-off, university and C.A.A.T.S. Grade 12 students 
while the disadvantaged are trade-school and full-time job Grade 12 students. 
Those who plan on part-time studies appear to occupy both categories. 
Father's occupational prestige 

An index of one's social class is usually based on the father's 
occupation. Bernard Blishen has developed a social class index consisting 


4. we employed this index in measuring the prestige of 


of six levels 
father's occupation. 


Table 1.7 reveals that university and time-off Grade 12 students are 


more likely to originate from upper or upper-middle class families while 


4. Blishen et al., Canadian Society, Macmillan of Canada, 1968, Toronto 
page 752. 
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that work full-time, of those grade 12 students who plan on entering 
trade schools or apprenticeship programmes, only 16.8% stated that 
their mothers are working full-time. These two groups represent ‘high' 


and ‘low' groups in terms of mothers' full-time employment. 


Family Characteristics: 
Number of children in the family 

Nearly half of grade 12 students in Ontario come from families in 
which there are three or less brothers and sisters (including the 
respondent); almost 20% of the respondents are situated in families where 
there are 6 or more siblings. The average family size for the different 
groupings (and including the respondents) ranged from 4.1 to 3.4. Those 
grade 12 students who plan on directly entering the labour force reside 
with the largest families and students who plan on going directly into 
university live within the context of the smallest families. We may 
also arrange the following groups in terms of family size (from large 
to small): study part-time, C.A.A.T.S., Don't know, trade school, time- 


off and nursing schools. 


Birth order 

Over one third of grade 12 students come from families in which 
they are first born (Table 1.11). Of those students that are headed 
for universities and plan to take time off, 38.4% and 40.0% respectively, 
are first born. Of those students that are job and trade school oriented, 


29.0% and 13.8% respectively are first born. 
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Grade 12 students in other categories are more likely to originate from 
working-class families. Thus, fully 31.8% and 29.0% of the university 
and time-off students, respectively, appear in Blishen one and two (upper 
and upper middle class) while over 55% of those in other groupings 
(students who plan on directly entering the labour force, etc.) appear 


in Blishen five and six (working class). 
JFather's educational level 


The majority (53.3%) of Grade 12 students come from families in 
which fathers have obtained less than a high school diploma (Table 1.8). 
However, almost 23% of fathers have had some university training or completed 
a university degree. When father's educational level is related to future 
plans of Grade 12 students, we observe that university-bound and time- 
off students differ markedly from their peers. Fully 36.7% of university 
and 32.1% of time-off Grade 12 students' fathers have obtained and/or 
completed university training. Those students who plan on entering the 
labour market, entering trade schools or studying part-time are more 
likely to come from families where the father has only completed an 


elementary school education. 


Work status of mother 
Nearly a third of mothers of Grade 12 students are presently working 
at full-time jobs; another 16.7% are engaged in part-time work. (Table ibe ye 


Of those students who plan on taking time off in 1974, 33.8% have mothers 
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CHAPTER TWO 
The Role of Significant Others in Educational 
and Vocational Decision-Making 

An adolescent's intentions and decisions with respect to his 
future career involves a complex process and depend on interrelated sets 
of factors, We pointed out in Chapter One that where one starts in society 
Strongly influences where one winds up. But one's initial Starting point 
in a social structure is not the only factor to consider. As people mature 
they come in contact and interact with an increasing number of different 
types of people and institutions, This contact or interaction (in combina- 
tion with initial Starting points) facilitate the development of diverse 
drives, attitudes and motivations, 

It is our premise in this chapter that an adolescents' decision 
concerning his future career is influenced by contact with a variety of 
different people. In the case of Grade 12 Students we are interested 
in examining the influence and impact of three categories of people: family, 
peers and school agents. 

Grade 12 students were asked to respond to the following question: 
"To what extent have each of the following people encouraged or dis- 
couraged you to continue your education after high school?" We then asked 
this question "Of the people mentioned above who have encouraged or dis- 
couraged you respecting your plans for future education, which of them 
has had the most impact on your decisions concerning future education and 


which has had the least," In the following sections we will consider 
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(I) the impact of various people on Grade 12 students' decisions concerning 
future education and (1)the extent to which family, peers and school 
agents encourage and/or discourage Grade 12 students concerning their 


future education. 


Before discussing the impact of various types of people on Grade 12 
students' decisions concerning future educational plans, we should indicate 
that a relatively large proportion of respondents (over 30%) offered multiple 
responses to the questions cited above. That is, many adolescents could 
not single out any one type of person that had the most impact on their 
decisions regarding future educational plans. Therefore, our discussion 
is limited to those adolescents that responded to the question in an 
appropriate manner. | 

Of the various types of people (i.e. family, peers, school agents) 
listed, Grade 12 students mostly perceive that their immediate family has 
the most impact on decisions concerning future education; 33.0% selected 
mothers, 30.6% selected fathers and 7.0% selected brothers and/or sisters. 
This represents over 70% of the total response (excluding multiple re- 
sponses). 

Students who plan on entering nursing schools are particularly 
susceptible to the influence of their mothers (54.6%) while students 
who plan on taking time off are least susceptible (23.8%) (Table 11.1). 


Fathers play a negligible role in influencing those who plan on nursing 
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as a career (13.5%) but strongly influence university-bound students 
(35.6%). But it is also true that mothers have a nearly equal impact 
(30.8%). Mothers have a stronger impact (36.6%) than fathers (28.7%) 
on students that plan on entering C.A.A.T.S. Let us remember, however, 
that in the case of those Grade 12 students who are planning on C.A.A.T.S. 
and nursing, the sex ratio is in favour of females. The impact of 
Sisters and brothers is particularly strong for those adoleséents who 
plan to enter trade schools and apprenticeship programmes (22.0%). 
The impact of friends in either universities or C.A.A.T.S. is stronger 
for those adolescents who plan to take time off (10.7%) than for any 
other grouping. This suggests that the information and advice given 

by friends may help such adolescents in reaching their decision to take 
time off before beginning some form of post-secondary education. 

It is interesting to note that teachers and guidance counsellors 
account for only 9.8% of the total impact on future educational decisions. 
The impact of friends is slightly higher (11.2%) but not significantly 
so, Our results are essentially consonant with those obtained by 
Breton for 150,000 Canadian secondary school students drawn from all 
grade levels. In 1965Breton found that support from parents is by 
far the most important source of encouragement for post-secondary educa- 
tion; support from a member of the school faculty ranks next; and 
support from friends is the least important. Our results would indicate 


that friends and faculty have almost equal impact. 


1. Raymond Breton, Social and Academic Factors in the Career Decisions 
of Canadian Youth, Manpower and Immigration, 1972, p. 332. 
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II 
Family 

In this section ue will deal with the encouragement or discourage- 
ment given by mother and father to Grade 12 students concerning their 
future education. Both sisters and/or brothers' and ‘other relatives' 
are.excluded because a high proportion of adolescents either did not know 
or designated these kin as inappropriate for consideration. 

Of those adolescents that intend to enroll in universities, C.A.A.T.S., 
nursing schools, take time off, or pursue part-time studies, over forty | 
percent have received strong encouragement by their mothers to continue 
their education after high school. On the other hand, 35.7% of those who 
plan to directly enter the labour force in 1973 or 1974 were actually 
discouraged from continuing their education. Of those students who are 
uncertain concerning their future plans, 27.2% claimed that their mothers 
strongly discouraged them in continuing education after high school. 

(Table Wig 2). 

When we turn to a consideration of fathers, Table 11.3 reveals 
that the 'pattern' of relationships between extent of encouragement and 
plans for 1974 are essentially similar to that in Table 11.2. It should 
be noted, however, that fathers are weaker than mothers in their encourage- 
ment that daughters enter nursing school. Similarly they are weaker 
than mothers in their endorsement of part-time students but more strongly 


discourage entry into trade schools and apprenticeship programmes. 


me. ae 


In this section we will consider the influence of friends outside 
the context of universities and C.A.A.T.S.;the latter is excluded be- 
cause a high proportion of adolescents could not identify their influence 
or felt they were inapplicable to their own particular situation. 

Generally friends were more likely to discourage respondents in 
continuing their education after high school (38.8%) than to encourage 
(25.8%) (Table 11.4). Those adolescents that plan on entering nursing 
Schools receive stronger encouragement than adolescents who intend adopting 
other alternatives. Those adolescents that plan to obtain a job, enter 
a C.A.A.T. or simply don't know what they want in the future are more 
strongly discouraged by friends to continue their education after high 


school than adolescents that are choosing alternative routes. 


School agents 


Grade 12 students see teachers as fairly encouraging with regard 
to continuing their education after high school; only 22.0% claimed that 
their teachers discouraged them in any way (Table 11.5). Adolescents 
that plan on either entering universities, nursing schools, part-time 
studies or take time off perceived greater encouragement than adolescents 
in other groupings. In fact 31.2% of those who plan on obtaining a job 
and 34.7% of those who plan on entering trade schools stated that teachers 
discouraged them from continuing their education after high school. 

The pattern is somewhat similar when guidance counsellors are 


considered. They too are viewed as fairly encouraging; only 22.3% 
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of Grade 12 students perceive them as discouraging (Table 11.6). Students 
planning on nursing careers or on entering part-time studies are more 
likely to view guidance counsellors as encouraging than students with 
different plans, Thus, 28.2% of students who plan on taking a job after 
high school and 29.9% of those planning on entering trade schools felt 
that their guidance counsellors discouraged them in seeking additional 


education after high school, 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Educational and Vocational Plans as They Relate to 
Self-Evaluation, Motivations and Future Aspirations 


An adolescents’ starting place in the social order and his inter- 
action with 'significant others’ are important dimensions to consider 
in understanding educational and vocational behaviour. No less important 
is the adolescent's comparison of self with peers. Many studies in 
social science have shown a strong correlation between self concept 
and educational and/or vocational behaviours, 

Our purpose in this chapter is not to explain how favorable or 
unfavorable self-evaluations are formed but to examine their relationship, 
if any, to the educational and vocational plans of adolescents in 1974. 
Grade 12 students were asked two types of questions; the first required 
the student to evaluate his or her present abilities in comparison with 
peers. The second type of question required the student to evaluate 
his or her present academic abilities with reference to some future 
educational goal (e.g. graduate from a university). In the following 
section we will examine both areas and refer to specific items in the 
questionnaire that provide measures of these areas. 

Differences among adolescents in their educational and vocational 
plans may also be traced to variations in motivation. Adolescents 
that seek to extend their education beyond high school do so for a 


variety of reasons and the emphasis placed on any one reason may vary 


SA 


with the type of education. Grade 12 students in this survey were required 
to assume that they would continue their education after high school. 
They were then offered a number of different reasons for continuing education 
and asked to indicate how important each reason was to them personally. 
A second section of this chapter will examine the relationships between 
emphasis on reasons and educational/yocational plans for 1974, 

In a final section the aspirations of Grade 12 students will be 
related to their actual plans. Is it true that the adolescents' desires 


coincide with their future educational and vocational plans? 


ine 
A. Present ability in comparison with peers. 

Grade 12 students were asked to rate themselves on a number of 
items; these items include school compared with close friends and 
classmates; rank in their high school year; opinion of their own work 
and real abilities. An examination of the relationship between self- 
ratings (on all items) and plans for 1974 revealed basically similar 
trends (Tables 111.1 - 111.5). 

Grade 12 students who plan on directly entering university in 
1974 would appear to possess the most favorable academic self-image 
while students who plan on entering trade schools or apprenticeship 
programs have the poorest self-image. For instance, 61.1% of those 
planning to attend university rate themselves well above or somewhat 


above average in school ability compared with their classmates while 


only 14.3% of those planning on trade schools expressed similar feelings 
(Table 111.2), It is also true that the academic self-image of university- 
bound students is higher than for C,A.A.T, <bound students. Thus, fully 
68.3% of university and only 44.2% of C.A.A.T.S. - bound students rate 
their own work as well or somewhat above average (Table 111.4). Students 
who plan to enrol in part-time studies appear to possess an academic 
self-image similar to students who plan to study at C.A.A.T.S. They do 
differ in one respect; 55.3% of the latter group and 44.2% of the former 
group feel that they are well above or somewhat above average in their 
assessment of own work, 

The academic self-appraisal of students who plan to enter the 
labour force is generally lower than for students planning any other 
alternative excepting those who intend to enter trade schools. Thus, 
while only 26.7% of students planning to get jobs, rate themselves as 
well above or somewhat above average compared with classmates, 61.1% of 
Grade 12 students planning on university training express similar 
feelings, 

Qver two-thirds of Grade 12 students believe that their grades 
do not match their real abilities, They feel that they could perform 
much better or better than they actually do. This is especially true 
for students who plan to take time off in that 45.4% state they could do 
get much better marks if they wanted. Only 23.6% of those planning to 


take nursing and 14.2% that plan on entering trade schools share this feeling. 
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B. Self-evaluation with respect to, future goals 


Grade 12 students were also asked to eyaluate their chances of 
graduating from university or C.A.A.T. In addition, they were required 
to evaluate the iiclineod of completing advanced study beyond the bachelor 
degree level, (Tables 111.6 - 111.8). 

Those who are university directed are also quite confident of 
their ability to graduate from university (93.02). Students who plan 
to take time off are next in line in terms of confidence (68.3%) while 
only 20.2% of those who plan on trade schools feel that they have the 
academic ability to graduate from university (Table 111.8). 

While over ninety percent of students who intend either to enrol 
in universities or C.A.A.T.S. express confidence in their ability to 
graduate from a C.A.A.T., only 46.2% of the latter group feel confident 
in their ability to graduate from a university. The fact that students 
planning on direct entry into the labour force feel more confident 
concerning their ability to graduate from C.A.A.T.S. (67.5%) than 
universities (31.3%) lends support to the notion that high school 
students see higher standards operating in universities than in CeAgA. Tio. 
Further support for this notion is gained when we note that 18..3%- Of 
students who plan on entering trade schools believe they have the 
ability to graduate from a C.A.A.T. (Table 111.6) 

Approximately two-thirds of those planning on university feel 


confident concerning their ability to complete advanced study beyond 


ask? = 


the B,A, leyel; 37.3% of those who plan on taking time off expressed 
Similar feelings, Only 4.7% of students planning on trade schools claimed 


that they possessed the ability to complete advanced study (Table 111.7). 


IIT. A Reasons for continuing education after high school 


"Getting' a satisfying 'job' is emphasized as a very important 
reason for continuing education beyond high school by most (77.4%) grade 
12 students (Table 111.9). Students who plan on trade schools are least 
likely to stress the importance of a satisfying job (69.0%) while 
Students who intend to take up nursing as a career are most likely to 
emphasize this reason in continuing education beyond high school. 

Over one third of Grade 12 students would consider a high income job 
a very important reason for extending their education (Table 111.10). 

Both students who are job oriented and part-time studies oriented are most 
likely to stress this feature as very important (44.8% and 45.8% respectively) 
while students who have selected a nursing career are least likely to 
emphasize this reason (24.02%). 

Most students (50.2%) view marriage as a very unimportant reason 
for pursuing a higher education (Table 111.11). Those who plan on taking 
time off (56.3%) or enter universities (52.1%) are most likely to dismiss 
marriage as unimportant while students who are either job-oriented 
(45.9%), part-time studies oriented (46.0%) or headed for trade-schools 


(47.0%) are least likely to frown upon this reason, 
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"Learning how to get along with people’ is not considered a very 
important reason for continuing education beyond the high school level 
(30.2%). Those that are planning on-entering trade schools or apprentice- 
ship programs are least likely (13.0%) to stress this reason as very 
important (Table 111.12), However, students who have opted for nursing 
careers (where the stress on patient care is strong) are most likely to 
emphasize this reason as crucial (49.8%) for entering one's education 
beyond high school. 

Over 40.0% of Grade 12 students personally believe that providing 
the 'opportunity for self-improvement! constitutes a very important reason 
for enrolling in a post-secondary institution (Table 111.13). Students 
who plan on nursing as a career (57.2%) and part-time studies (55.5%) 
are most likely to emphasize the importance of this reason while students 
who plan to get a job (37.9%) are least likely to claim that self-improve- 
ment is an important reason for seeking a higher education. 

It is interesting to note that only 39.6% of students who are 
planning to enrol in universities stated that being "better able to 
understand and appreciate ideas’ is a very important reason for obtaining 
a higher education while over 40.0% of our part-time studies, nursing and 
time-off groups stressed the importance of this reason (Table 111.14). 

A majority of grade 12 students consider "delaying a career choice’ 
aS a not at all important reason for seeking a higher education (Table 111.15) 


However, students who are planning on part-time studies (24.3%) or don't 


a 


know what they plan to do (17.2%) are most likely to view this as an 
important reason; students planning on nursing (5.0%) or trade school 
(4.7%) are least likely to stress the importance of delaying career 
choice for continuing their education, 

Over 40.0% of all grade 12 students view an increase in status or 
prestige as an unimportant reason for extending their education beyond 
high school (Table 111.16). Students planning on nursing (53.5%) and 
university (47.0%) are most likely to de-emphasize this reason while 
students planning on trade schools (30.9%) or getting a job (34.6%) are 
least likely to view an increase in status or prestige as unimportant 


for continuing their education beyond high school, 


B. Thought of taking time off 


All grade 12 students were asked the following question: "After 
you graduate from high school have you ever thought seriously of staying 
out of school for one or two years, and then going to a college of applied 
arts and technology, university or other educational institution?" 

Table 111.17 reveals that fully 33.1% of all grade 12 students are now 
considering taking time off for one or two years before continuing ehhar 
education, Of this 33.1%, 11.0% is comprised of grade 12 students that 
plan on some form of post-secondary education (e.g. university, C.A.A.T., 
nursing, trade schools). A greater proportion of students planning to 


enrol in C.A.A.T.S. are considering taking time off (28.0%) than students 
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planning on universities (16.3%) It is significant to note that 54.7% 

of those students who are now unsure of their future plans are seriously 
thinking of staying out of school for one or two years. This could mean 
that a majority of "don't knows" will wind up, in one or two years, training 


in a post-secondary institution. 


ys WT is Aspirations of grade 12 students 


Grade 12 students were asked what they would like to do after 
graduating from high school. By cross-tabulating aspirations (likes) 
with actual plans or intentions, we can achieve some notion of the 
congruency between aspirations and plans for different groups of adolescents. 
Table 111.18 reveals a high degree of congruency or consistency for 4 groups. 
That is, over 80.0% of those grade 12 students who plan on either enrolling 
in universities, nursing schools, trade schools, or taking time off before 
enrolling in a post-secondary institution, state that they would like 
to follow the very same course after graduating from high school. Of 
those students who intend to enroll in a C.A.A.T., only 63.824 would 
actually like to select this alternative; 22.4% would like to take time 
off after high school before enrolling. This fits with the findings in 
Table 111.17 where 28.0% of students planning on entering a C.A.A.T. are 
also considering taking time off, 

Only 67.7% of students planning to get jobs after high school would 
actually like to do so; 9.6% would like to enter a trade school, 8.77 


would like to take time off and 5.3% would like to enroll “in ar Ceaaeet 
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Those students who are planning to do part-time studies appear least 
Satisfied with decision in that 52,8% would like to select another type of 
alternative after graduation. Thus, 16.4% would like a full-time job; 
16.1% wish to take time off and then enrol in a post-secondary institution; 
6,1% desire to enrol in a university and 7.4% would like to attend a C.A.A.T. 

Although 27.3% of students who are unsure of their future intentions 
also don't know what they would like to do after graduation, a large propor- 
tion do have aspirations. Thus, 24.5% would like a full-time job, 19.8% 
wish to take time off, and 18.5% wish to pursue some form of post-secondary 
education, 

Grade 12 students were also asked this question: "If you had 
your choice what sort of job or occupation would you most like to aim for? 
Think about what you would like to be doing 15 or 20 years from now." 

The responses of students were then categorized using Blishen's occupational 
rating scale, Blishen one means high occupational prestige and Blishen 

six stands for low occupational prestige. Table 111.19 represents a cross- 

tabulation of occupational prestige (of students' occupational aspirations) 

and their plans for 1974. 

When the occupational prestige of the father's jobs are compared 
with the aspirations of their children, we observe that Grade 12 students 
set higher goals for themselves than those obtained by their fathers. 

Thus, while fully 52.9% of fathers occupy Blishen five and six, only 14.4% 


of Grade 12 students aspire to perform comparable occupational roles. 


ae 


Students who plan on entering university have the highest occupational 
aspirations in that 71.1% are located in Blishen one and EWOs 2a 4 
of those students who intend to take time off also possess similar aspira- 
tions, The occupational aspirations of students who plan on either 
directly entering the labour force, nursing schools or studying part- 
time is low relative to students with alternative plans (less than 18.0% 


of these students were classified in Blishen one and two). 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
The Relationship of Academic Performance and Attitudes 
to Future Educational and Vocational Plans 

Success or failure in a school System is measured, in large part, 
by how well or poorly adolescents perform in courses. Grades offer 
teachers and administrators a means of processing students within a school 
and placing these students into the larger society. Grades are no less 
important to students in that they provide 'benchmarks' for self-placement 
and aid in clarifying (or Shaping) educational and vocational horizons, 

In this chapter we will examine the relationship of grades obtained 
in Grade 11 and students’ plans for 1974, In addition, we will also examine 
the relationship of expected grades (in Grade 12) and students’ intentions 
for 1974, A final section will explore the association between ‘attitudes 
toward high school education' and future plans, 

Students were asked, "What were most of your grades or marks last 
year? (or the last year you were in school?)." Table IV.1 reveals that 
41.2% achieved averages of B or more, 47.3% achieved averages in the C 
range and 11.4% obtained less than a C average. When the relationship 
of expected grades and plans for 1974 is analyzed we can observe 
(Table IV.2) that the percentage distribution are essentially similar 
to those in Table IV.1. 

Grade 12 students who are planning to enrol in universities obtain 
the highest average grades relative to any other group; 64.2% achieved 


a grade point average of B or more in grade 11 and expected to do as 


Be ee 


well in grade 12, Students who either intend to work after graduation or 
enter trade schools do not fare as well in that under 25.0% achieve grade 
point averages of B or more. We may also distinguish university and 
C,A.A.T, oriented students with respect to grades, Only 33.1% of the 
latter group achieyed averages of B or more in grade 11. Students who 
are planning to take time off before enrolling in post secondary institu- 
tions fall somewhere in the middle with respect to 'university' and 
"C.A.A.T.' high school students; 39.1% obtained averages of B or more in 
grade 11. | 

Grade 12 students were asked how they felt about their high school 
experience, Does high school help or hinder students in preparing for the 
future? Critics of the secondary school system will be perplexed when 
they learn that only 5,6% of Grade 12 students felt that their experiences 
in school had a strong negative influence in preparing them for the future. 
Over 80.0% claimed that their experiences prove helpful or very helpful 
in preparing for the future. (Table IV.3) University directed students 
were most likely to endorse high school (89.4% felt high school was help- 
ful or very helpful) while students who intend to take time off (76.2% 
feel high school was helpful or very helpful) and students who are unsure 
of their future plans (77.0% stated that high school was helpful or very 


helpful) were less likely to endorse high school. 
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Table IV.3: Attitudes Toward High School and Plans for 1974 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Why High School Students do not go to Universities or 
: Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology. 


The objective of this chapter is an exploration of the reasons 
why approximately 40 percent of Grade 12 students in Ontario are not 
electing to enrol in universities or C.A.A.T.S,. after graduation. This 
40 percent, consists of students who intend to enter the labour market, 
plan to take time off after graduation and then enrol, and those who are 
presently unsure of their future plans. All future references relate 
to these groups of students, 

Students were provided with a list of nine reasons for not going 
to a university or C.A.A.T. and asked to indicate the personal importance 
of each one of these reasons. The following section contains a comparison 
of the aforementioned groups on each of the nine reasons. 

Students were also asked whether there is a realistic possibility 
that they may be considering some form of post-secondary education within 
the next five years and, if so, when might thev enrol for the first time. 
The final section of this chapter contains our findings on these questions. 

Over 50 percent of the three groups consider obtaining a job as 
soon as possible an important reason for not going either to university 
or a C.A.A.T. (Table V.1) In fact, of all nine reasons, presented to 
the students, ‘getting a job quickly' is considered the most important 
reason, When the groups are compared we find that of the students who 


plan on obtaining jobs after graduation, 45.1% feel this is a very 
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important reason while only 10.5% of the time-off group and 21.6% of don't 
know group attach similar importance to finding a job as quickly as possible. 

Over 60 percent of students responded negatively to the reason, 

"My parents do not want me to go." That is, a majority of students 

feel that this is an unimportant reason in deciding not to attend a 
university or C.A.A.T, (Table V.2)° There are minimal percentage differences 
when the three groups are compared. 

More than 30 percent of students feel that the boredom with 
schoolwork constitutes an important reason for not enrolling in universities 
or C.A.A.T.S. (Table Y.3) Those grade 12 students who plan to take time 
off are more likely to consider this reason not at all important (25.0%) 
than students who plan on getting jobs or simply don't know what they 
desire (approximately 15 percent for both groups). 

Nearly a quarter of students feel that the expense involved in 
a university or C.A.A.T. education constitutes an important reason for 
not going. (Table V.4) Those students who plan to take time off are 
slightly less likely to emphasize the extreme importance (9.9%) of this 
reason than either job-oriented (13.3%) or people in the 'don't know' 
group (14.77). 

Less than a quarter of students claim that the lack of proper 
courses or credits is an important reason for not enrolling in univer- 
sities or C,A,A.T.S. (Table V.5) Those students who have not yet 
developed plans for 1974 are most likely to stress the importance of 


this reason (29.6%) while those who plan on taking time off are least 
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likely to emphasize its importance (15,7%). Students who plan to get 
jobs fall in the middle (21.5%). 

A majority of students (57.4%) stated that the desire to marry 
as quickly as possible is not at all an important reason for not continuing 
one's education, (Table V.6) However, students who plan on obtaining 
Jobs after graduation are less prone to discredit the importance of get- 
ting married (§4.0% felt it to be unimportant) than either of two other 
groups (over 60 percent considered marriage as unimportant). 

When students were presented with this reason for not going to a 
university or C.A.A.T.: "It is expensive and I don't think it is worth 


the expense," 


over 40 percent felt it was not at all important. (Table V.7) 
However, students who are planning to get a job are less likely to 

reject its importance in that 37.4% claimed it to be 'not at all important' 
while 54.5% of students in the 'time-off' group and 45.9% in the 'dont 
know' group express similar feelings. 

Almost 30 percent of students believe that the difficulties involved 
in studying warrant a decision not to enroll in universities or C.A.A.T.S. 
(Table V.8) Both students who plan on taking a job after graduation and 
students who are unsure about their future are more likely (over 30 
percent in both groups) than students in the time-off group (17.4%) to 
support the importance of this reason, 


Over a third d@ students express the feeling that an important 


reason for not going to a university or C.A.A.T. is based on their 
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selection of alternative training institutions, (Table Y.9) Students who 
plan, in 1974, to obtain jobs are more likely (24.1%) to state that "I 
intend to take further training but not at a college or university" is 
an important reason than either ‘students in the time-off (14.6%) ee 
don't know group (16.82) 

Students were asked when in the next five years they might enroll 
in some form of post-secondary education for the first time (Table V.10) 
Almost 60 percent don't know or felt the question was inapplicable to 
their own particular case. Of the remaining students, 4.2% intend to 
enroll in 1973-74; 17.1% in 1974-75; 14.7% in 1975-1976 and 5.0% in 


1976-1977. 
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Table V.1: Importance of Finding a Job Very Soon and Plans for 1974 
i 
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Table V.3: Importance of Finding Schoolwork Boring and Plans for 1974 
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Education and Plans for 1974 


Importance of Not Affordin 
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Soon and Plans for 1974 


Importance of Wanting to Marr 
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Importance of Whether Education Is Worth the Ex ense 


Table V.7: 
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Table V.8: Importance of the Difficulty Involved in Studying and 


Plans for 1974 
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Importance of Travelin Elsewhere and Plans for 1974 
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When Enrollment Will Be and Plans for 1974 


Table V.10: 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Grade 12 Students who Intend to go to Universities or 


Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 


Two groups of students are Singled out for closer examination in 
this chapter - students who plan on universities and students who intend 
to enrol in C,A.A,T.S, Several dimensions will be discussed and they 
include: (1) the reasons why grade 12 students opt for either universities 
or C.A,A.T.S, (2) the extent to which various sources of information 
(e.g. university or colleges representatives, mass media) are perceived 
as accurate or inaccurate by grade 12 students (3) the time when the 
adolescents arrived at the decision to enrol in universities or C.A.A.T.S., 
Where (i.e. the geographical area) they will enrol, what major area 
or programme they plan on selecting and (4) the sources they will employ 


to finance future education. 


(1) Reasons 
The majority (63.8%) of grade 12 students who plan on enrolling 
in C.A.A.T.S., do so because they prefer the kind of programme available 
at C.A.A.T.S. (Table VI.1) Under 10.0% of the remaining students attribute 
their selection to either inability to get into universities, the case 
of job selection, parental pressure, etc. 
Students who plan on university enrollment stress different 
reasons for their decision (Table VYI.2) A majority(67.3%) claim that 
a university education is required for the type of job they want. Only 


20.6% make their decision on the same basis as those students who opt 


for C.A.A.T.S, (e.g. programme preference) This finding is surprising 
an that a OVAgA Tes. strong selling point is its apparent 'closeness' to 
the job market while the present link between B.A, degree and specific 


jobs is reputedly weak, 


(2) Sources of information 

Over half of grade 12 students (58.0%) consider friends at univer- 
Sites ore CANS totally accurate sources of information about univer- 
sities or C.A.A.T. 5) )(lable VI.3y “Those students who plan on university 
enrollment (60.5%) are more likely to believe their friends are totally 
accurate than students who intend to enroll in Cl ASAw tl sO. Joo. Oa) 

Grade 12 students are less likely to attribute total accuracy to 
friends who are not enrolled in universities or C.AVA.T.S. (rable Viena 
less than a third claim total accuracy but 51.9% do believe friends are 
reliable sources of information. Differences between university and 
C,A.A.T. groups, however are negligible, 

About half of grade 12 students consider UNLVEFSICY Or UCU, A, Acts 
representatives very accurate sources of information (Table Vi oar Le 
is also true that over a third believe these representatives transmit 
very inaccurate information concerning post-secondary education. Again, 
the differences between university and C.A.A.T. - oriented students are 
minimal, 


High school guidance personnel are considered the most reliable 
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and accurate sources of information concerning universities and C,A.A.T.S, 
(Table VI.6); fully 71.5% of grade 12 students claim that their guidance 
department is very accurate. Only 8.4% feel their guidance department 
offers inaccurate information. Very few differences were found for 
C.A.,A.T, and uniyersity bound students in terms of perceived accuracy. 

University and C,A,A,T. calenders also rank high in terms of 
accuracy; almost two-thirds of grade 12 students who plan to enrol in 
either universities or C.A.,A,T.S. assess these sources of information as 
very accurate (Table VI.7) Less than 20.0% feel that calenders are 
totally inaccurate and both groups share similar feelings. 

General post-secondary educational publications (e.g. Horizons) 
are not considered to be as accurate as calenders (Table VI.8); while 64.5% 
of students claim that calenders are very accurate only 52.6% offer a 
comparable endorsement of post-secondary publications. Those grade 12 
students who plan on enrolling in C.A.A.T.S. (46.3%) are less likely 
to state such publications are totally accurate than students who intend 
enrolling in universities (56.5%). 

Less than a quarter of grade 12 students conceive of mass media 
as a very accurate source of information concerning universities or 
C.A.A.T.S.3 23.9% claim that the mass media is actually very inaccurate 
in transmitting information (Table VI.9). Students who intend to 
enrol in universities (20.3%) are slightly less dubious of the mass 


media's inaccuracies than students who plan on C.A.A.T.S. (29.9%). 
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Faculty at either uniyersities or C,A.A.T.S. are viewed as unreliable 
sources of information concerning post-secondary institutions (Table VI.10). 
Fully 55.24 of students state that faculty are very inaccurate sources of 
information, Proportionately more university potentials discredit the 
accuracy of faculty (57.0%) than do C.A.A.T. oriented grade 12 students 
C52 5376 

Grade 12 students distinguish between faculty at universities or 
C.,A.A,T.S, and high school teachers in that 53.9% claim that the latter 
group is quite accurate in about their information concerning pOsEo eee ety 
education. (Table VI.11) Students that are university bound are more 
likely to see their high school teachers as very accurate (58.9%) than 
is.thegecase Torgstudents,thateplan oneGlA.A.T.S24 (45.8202 

Nearly 40 percent of grade 12 students claim that visits to campus 
are inaccurate sources of information concerning universities and C.A.A.T.S. 
(Table VI.12) While 34.6% of students planning on a C.A.A.T. take this view, 
40.9% of those that intend enrolling in universities stress the unreliability 
of campus visits, 

Less than 20 percent of students feel their parents are very in- 
accurate sources of information concerning universities and C.A.A.T.S. and 
almost 34 percent believe parents are very accurate sources of information 
(Table VI.13) Those that are university bound are slightly more prone 
(35.8%) to accept parents as reliable sources of information that students 


who intend going to a C.A.A.T. (30.9%). 
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Sisters and brothers are viewed as considerably more inaccurate sources 
of information than parents in that 35.1% of students reject their reliability 
as information sources. (Table VI.14) Those planning on a C.A.A.T. (37.2%) 
are slightly more rejecting than those planning on universities (33.8%), 

Other relatives are viewed as the most inaccurate sources of informa- 
tion (within the cotext of family) in that 45.1% state that relatives are 
totally inaccurate sources of information (Table VI-15). Of those students 
intending to to go a C.A.A.T., 49.7% claim their relatives are totally 
unreliable while 42.3% of those students planning on universities share 


this view, 


(3) When, where and what 


Students who plan on a uniyersity education make up their minds at 
a much earlier stage of their lives than students who intend enrolling in 
a C,A.A.T. (Table VI.15). 

Over 40 percent of students decide on some form of post-secondary 
education before they reach Grade 11 or Grade 12. Thus it is remarkable 
that over 50 percent of those students who plan on a university education 
make this decision by the time that they are in Grade 8; only 18 percent 
of students who intend going to a C.A.A.T. reach a similar decision by 
Grade 8. A majority of C.A.A,T. "goers' arrive at their decision in 
Grade 11 or 12. (63.4%) 

Nearly 85 percent of all students who plan on universities or 


C.A.A.T.S,. will study somewhere in Ontario; 18% will go out of the province; 
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1.7% will train in another ounces and 12.0% are presently undecided. 
(Table’ V1I.17) Proportionately more students who plan on universities 
(16.9%) are undecided as to where they will enrol than is true for 
students who plan enrolling in C.A.A,T.S. (40%). At this time, a greater 
proportion of students who intend going to a C,A.A.T. (93.82) than studente 
who plan on a university education C1872) weit Study in Ontario, 

Nearly a Cited’ oe grade 12 students plan to maintain their home 
residence while studying (Table VI.18) However, 42.9% do intend to 
moye out of home when they begin their studies. Proportionately more 
Students who intend going to a C.A.A.T. (45.4%) will live at home than 
is true for students who plan on attending university (25.1%). - The-tesidence 
plans of potential C.A.A.T. "soers' seem firmer than the university-bound 
Students in that only 16.9% of the former and 28.8% of the latter group are 
uncertain of their future residence. 

Grade 12 students were asked whether they had some idea of the major 
area of study or programme they wanted to study at university or at a 
C.A.A.T, (Table VI,19). Over two-thirds of al] students planning on a 
post-secondary education replied that they had a definite idea; only, 17'16% 
answered that they possessed no specific idea at all. Students who are 
planning on going to C,A.A.T.S, appear more certain in deciding on a 
major than students who plan on a university education; 75.8% of the former 
and only 60.6% of the latter group have a definite idea concerning a major 


area of study. 
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In Table VI.20 and VI.21 the reader will find, respectively, a 
list of major areas of study and percentage distributions for grade 12 


students who plan on going to either universities or C.A.A.T.S. 


(4) Sources of certainty concerning financial support 


Over 40 percent of grade 12 students who intend to pursue post- 
Secondary education state that they will depend on parents and inheritances 
to finance the total cost (i.e, tuition, living costs, and other expenses ) 
of their first year at university or C.A,A.T.S. (Table VI.22) While 
parents are considered the most important source of finance for students, 
summer work and personal sayings account for an additional 39.3% of first 
year costs, Nearly 16 percent of students will seek government loans and 
grants and only 4.2% will depend on scholarships and bursuries to cover 
their initial education costs. Students who plan to enrol in universities 
appear more dependent on parents (48.7%) and less likely to utilize their 
own resources (31.5%), than students planning on C.A.A.T.S. (40.6% are 
dependent on parents and 38.3% will employ summer work and personal savings 
to finance their first year), Table VI.23 indicates the importance of 
personal savings and summer work as a second source of financial support 
for students planning on university and C.A.A.T. Over 50 percent of 
students claim that their summer work and personal savings are the next 
most important source of income for absorbing the total costs of the 
first year at a post-secondary institution. 


Nearly 50 percent of those students who plan on attending university 
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or C.A.A.T.S., are very certain that they will be able to finance their 
first-year (Table VI.24). Another 35.1% are fairly certain or not at all 
certain. Grade 12 students who plan on university or C.A.A.T, are 
undistinguishable in terms of their certainty concerning financial support 


for the first year of post-secondary education, 
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Table VI.2: Most Important Reason for Going to University 
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Table V1.5: Accuracy of University or C.A.A.T. Representatives 
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Table VI.6: Accuracy of High School Guidance Department 
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Table VI.10: Accuracy of Faculty at University OrvG. ALA. 
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Table VI.1l1: Accuracy of High School Teachers 
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Table VI.12: Accuracy of Campus Visits 
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Table VI.16: Time of Decision to Continue Education After 
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Living Arrangements of Students Planning on 
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of Grade 12 Students Concerning Major 
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Table VI.22: Most Important Source of Financial Support 
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inapplicable 0.6 ! 0.0 ! 
RE tn GS ee OT ee t--—-02h ft 0 
! 25225 ! 14939 40164 
62.8 ! Se 100.0 
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Table VI.23: Second Most Important Source of Financial Support 


University CACASTs | 
| 
aaa 5 ce eee agg 2 es So 
5984 5021 } 11005 
Paxunthtabert tenth 54.4 j 45.6 28.8 
24.7 35.9 
15.6 ke 13.2 
~a--=-------—--=-- a 
2760 | =.1469 | 4230 
Government loans | 65.3 34.7 ig le | 
and grants 11.4 ; 10.5 
3.2 3.8 
------------- —--------------------,------------| 
9390 | 5164 | 14554 
§ do: Suble 64.5 35.5 | 38.0 
i 38.7 36.9 | 
24.5 1 13.5 
St PEPIN “tolkou St teas icin teekee eT 
3520 | 1514 | 5033 
Personal savings 69.9 | 30-1 13.2 
14.5 i 10.8 
9.2 4.0 
Pnennnnes Ca SARE: 2o0R es AS OR 
: 2109 446 | 2555 
Scholarships 82.6 17.4 : 6.7 
and bursaries | 8.7 by 
5.5 142 ! 
TLR Rote Mercere, ov cRIee KR? Peay 7 
499 379 | 878 
Don't know or 56.9 43.1 jane oe 
inapplicable Rol, 2.7 
os | 1.0 
SS ee an SDRC se | 
24263 13992 | 38255 
63.4 36.6 100.0 
: 
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Table VI.24: Certainty About Financing the First Year at 


University or C.A.A.T. 


! | 
University'! C.A.A.T. | 
ieee en se 
| 12368 ey 7473 
i] I 
Very certain vai ran 

; : 
1 (2o% “Dee Sinan 
=r eee SEE Lisa SRE Ta oe we eteaiecn anes 
9087 (a5 770 
t 
Fairly certain oe acne 
e { ° 
me eine 7: Ms, 
--- 4----------~--4------------4 
bia oie Wee gee. aa 
j i 
Somewhat certain pee sai ! 
e ° ] 
7.5) [Sah 2 Seo 
annem I an SeyunnET Guar amen 
! 1354 | 958 
Not certain ! 58 .6 H 41.4 
at all Se? | 5.9 
a2 23 
ee os nein lnetetaterereteretatn 
36 | 

! t 

D.K. or inapplicable eee ve 
I t e ! 
Ont 0.0 
Sie rrr es —-------~------| 
26027 16270 
Giles 38.5 
{ 
I 


42297 
100.0 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Changes in Educational and Vocational Intentions 


The major objective in this chapter is a comparison of the results 
from our survey with those of Bernard Blishen and James Porter in 1971. This 
comparison may provide valuable insights into shifts in attitudes concerning 
educational and yocational plans for grade 12 students in Ontario. 

Blishen and Porter conducted a Survey of the educational plans and 
aspirations of Ontario high schools students in the spring of 1971. Their 
sample of Ontario students included students in grades 8, 10, and 12 and 
data was collected through the use of questionnaires that were completed 
by groups of students within high schools, In addition, data was required 
of parents and obtained through visits to individual households, 

Of primary importance in our Survey was the decision to maintain 
a basis of comparison with the Porter-Blishen Study. This meant that 
in both studies, the general scheme for stratification had to be similar. 

It was decided to adopt the fairly general criteria that students’ 
academic aspirations and intentions were somehow related to the size and 
the degree of urbanization of the school boards. This resulted in the 
creation of four strata: the first includes only Metro Toronto, the 
second includes other large metropolitan areas in Ontario; the third 
includes smaller cities, towns and urban fringe areas; and the fourth 


includes the remaining Boards of Education that were mainly rural in 


character, 
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This chapter is diyided into two sections. In the first section 
we present and discuss the educational and yocational intentions of Grade 
12 students in Ontario for the fall of 1973 and 1974. In a second section 
we present the Porter-Blishen findings in 1971 that relate to the education- 
al and yocational plans of Grade 12 students for the fall of 1971 and 
1972. After this presentation of findings, we will examine the two sets 
of data and indicate the extent to which shifts in attitudes have or have 


not occurred from 1971 - 1973, 


I. Presentation of findings on educational intentions: 1973 


The percentage distributions in Tables VII.1 and VII.2 must be 
interpreted cautiously.because of potential errors or biases in the sample 
design. These sources of error are fully discussed by Mr. Oleh Iwanyshyn 
and may be found in the appendix to this report. A brief summary of 
potential errors is required to emphasize that caution be employed in utiliz-— 
ing the figures in Tables VII.1 and VII.2. Errors may occur because: 

(1) the target population » the Grade 12 student, was not defined in a 
clear, unambiguous, uniform way. The unclear definition may in large 
part be attributed to the nature and structure of education in secondary 
school systems in Ontario (2) our survey was conducted in May - June 1973 
and the drop-out rate of Grade 12 students (from September to June) may 
range from 6 to 8 percent, Thus, our sample may not totally reflect the 
target population (3) of exclusions (e.g. schools for slow learners, 


Special types of yocational schools) of certain types of schools, 
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The reader will note that Tables VII.1 and VII.2 include only those 
adolescents that mentioned a specific educational or vocational plan. 
Adolescents who simply did not know their plans, refused to respond, or 
could not be classified are omitted. In addition to percentages we have 
also provided confidence intervals and confidence limits. 

To fully understand this terminology let us select an example from 
Table VII,1. We may observe that 11.2% of our sample of Grade 12 students 
plan on going to a college of applied arts and technology. The question 
that naturally arises is: how confident are we that this sample percentage 
(11,2%) reflects or is similar to the unknown population percentage? By 
the use of statistical formula, confidence limits can be developed so 
that we are certain 95 times out of 100, that the population percentage 
falls with the established confidence limits.” Therefore, we can be 95 
percent confident that between 9,718 and 12.682 percent of the population of 
Grade 12 students plan on enrolling in C,A.A.T.S. in the fall of 1973, 

It is generally true that the confidence intervals in Tables VII.1 and 
VII.2 are below 1.5%; therefore the confidence interval (from the stated 


percentage) does not exceed 3 percent, 


II. Comparison of Porter-Blishen survey and 1973 survey 


In comparing our findings with those of Porter and Blishen there 


are seyeral factors that constrain over-analysis. The structured response 


2. The confidence intervals reported in Tables VII.1 and VII.2 were derived 
by the use of; Variance = 1/4 (Klpl - K2p2)2 where 
K = weight for sample 1 or 2, respectively p = proportion 
for given variable (e.g. % planning to go to university) 
Confidence interval = variance x 1.96 


ee ye 

categories that were employed by Porter-Blishen and by us in ascertaining 
the future educational plans of Grade 12 students differ in a number of 
ways. For instance, students were required, in both studies, to 
describe their plans for next fall (after grade 12), Our pre-test indicated 
the necessity of providing these categories; (1) take at least one year 
off to work or travel before beginning full-time studies at a post-secondary 
educational institution (2) Study part-time at a C.A.A.T. while working 
either full or part-time and (3) go into apprenticeship or go to a private 
commercial, business or trade school, These response categories were not 
employed in the Porter-Blishen suryey, Since 12.0% of our sample chose 
one of the three categories, the comparison we make is limited. 

This lack of standardization (in response categories) also applies 
to another question asked in both surveys - what are the educational and 
vocational plans of Grade 12 students after graduation from high school. 
In this question we once again employed response categories (1) and (2) mentione 
in the above paragraph. Porter-Blishen utilized category (3) but did not 
employ (1) and (2). However they divided ‘university plans' into three 
categories: (1) go to university, but probably not graduate (2) graduate 
from university and (3) do further studies at university after graduation. 
Thus, our comparison is constrained by a lack of standardized response 


3 
categories, 


3. The reader will also observe that our comparison is based on un- 
weighted samples, This is so because school weights could not be 
located for the Porter-Blishen data, However, a comparison of un- 
weighted and weighted data (for our sample) indicated negligible per- 
centage differences; the largest difference was on the order 0.6%. 
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The data in Table VII,3 indicates that there have been attitudinal 
shifts in educational intentions from 1971 to 1973. Fewer grade 12 students 
today are planning to complete grade 13 (-3,4%) or getting a full-time 
job (-3.6%). A greater proportion of students are planning on being 
"stop-outs' (+6,8%) in the sense that they desire to pause after grade 12, 
work or travel, and then enroll in a post-secondary institution. Part- 
time studies and trade schools, etc. (+5.2) also appears a more attractive 
alternative today than in 1971, 

When we turn to plans after high school graduation (Table VII.4) 
it appears as if the trend away from obtaining jobs is maintained (-2.4%) 
There seems to be a reversal in adolescents’ plans to go into apprenticeship, 
etc. (-5.0%) but it must be remembered that 2.9% of grade 12 students in our 
Survey who plan on trade schools have probably graduated and entered the 
labour market. Moreoyer, the_lack of standardized categories makes the 
comparison at best, crude, 

Enrolment in nursing schools also appears to have decreased in 
attractiveness in that 3.5% fewer women chose this option (in the 1973 
survey) than in the 1971 survey. Any future analysis would require a 
separation of males and females in order to explain where the sexes 
intend going and why so, 

The trend to take time off is maintained for students who are 
making plans after graduation; the percentage difference is 8.3% , 

Grade 12 students today seem less inclined to choose university as an 


option (-5.5%) but more inclined to plan on C,A.A.T.S. (+2,8%) It is 
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quite clear, however, that C,A,A.1T.5. do not completely account for the 
"slack"", One possible explanation is that proportionately more students 
today are opting for part-time studies (+4,6%). But it should be emphasized 
that the percentage differences in Tables VITI.3 and VII.4 only provide 
crude measures of attitude enetees: a more complicated form of analysis 

is required to validate and explain these shifts. 

Our analysis indicates that within a two year period the educational 
and yocational intentions of Grade 12 students have altered. A greater 
proportion of students today are avoiding getting full-time jobs, enrolling 
in uniyersities or nursing schools but a greater proportion of students are 
attracted to C,A.A.T.S., part-time studies and taking time off to work or 


travel before enrolling in a post-secondary institution. 
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Table VII.1: Percentages, Confidence Intervals, and Confidence Limits 


for Educational/Vocational Plans of Adolescents in Fall 1973 
—_———— eet OF cot escents in Fall 19/35 
i " 


! 

Educational/Vocational | Percentages and Confidence | Confidence Limits | 
Plans: 1973 | Intervals I 
a +] 
Go to grade 13 49.5+0.093 | (49.407-49.593) | 
SAP Ls 10 ee 
Get a full-time job ! 17.9+0.951 | (16.949-18.851) 
peated |e yetihs___.| tsa a meek eee 
Take a year off 6.740.360 | (6.34-7.06) | 
nee ee 
| 

Go to C.A.A.T. 11.2+1.482 | (9.718-12.682) | 
Sateen cee ees sand 
Go to nursing school 1.340.502 | (0.798-1.802) | 
Sa an RRR, [ore manne 2 panos ane 
Study part-time at C.A.A.T. 1.5+0.259 1 (1.241-1.759) | 
! I ! 

= | 


Go to trade school, etc. 3.8+0.893 (2.907-4.693) 
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Tap Lesvibes: Percentages, Confidence intervals, and Confidence Limits 


for Educational/Vocational Plans of Adoloscents in Fall 1974 
EE eS Se OR OCC TUS CCN tee ia ee ee 


Educational/Vocational Percentages and Confidence Confidence Limits 


| | 
Plans: 1974 Intervals | 
nn SE EEtaee mareereete 
Get a full-time job 8.440.702 | (7.698-9.102) |} 
! t 

ee aR [CIO We aa 
Take a year off 8.340.329 (7.971-8.629) |} 
! | | 

i; ae anc... oo 
Go to University 28.5+02138 | (28.362-28.638) | 
i 

re we =< -. 
Goto C.A.A.T3S. 10.94+0.693 |  (10.207-11.593) | 
1 1 
eee ae CRE: 
Go to nursing school 2.440.318 | (2.082-2.718) | 
i i 
a po 
Study part-time ! 1.440.063 (1.337-1.463) | 
work full-time { 
‘oh ae fiat ae aa ae nc 
Study part-time ! 3. 2206325 (2,875=3,525)) | 
work part-time H 
7 ie [7 | 
Complete grade 13 ! 1.240.135 | (1.065-1.335) } 
= Se nee ee MERE Ce 
i : 1 
Continue working 124203204 |  (11.196-13.604) | 
Si: \ 9 Sad ee a bse eI A re) a 
Conti d | | | 
ontinue post-secondary | i 2S 
SAudeeron f hea ed Se 6 Lays (6.447-8.553) 
wi tee ea ie eee ee ee bos 205 ate est 
; : ' 
Continue in nursing ; OV £02350 (0:35-1:05) — ; 
a | ee 
! { | 
Continue in trade school, | 0.840.008 (0.792-0.808) 

1 
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TABLE VII.3: Comparison of Porter-Blishen Study and our Survey With 


Regard to Grade 12 Students’ Plans for Next Fall. 


Porter-Blishen Our Percentage 

Plans for next fall Survey Survey Difference 
(1) (2) (3) 

Go to Grade 13 52.1 48.7 -3.4 
Get a full-time job 22.0 18.4 -3.6 
Take a year off 0.0 6.8 +6 .8 
Go to C.A.A.T. 11.8 Lies -0.6 
Go to nursing school 2.7 1.2 -1.5 
Study part time at C.A.A.T. 0.0 1.5 +1.5 
Go to trade school 0.0 ae Tr Zo PO! 
Go directly to university 1.0 1.2 + 2 
Other 6.0 3.1 -2.9 
Don't know 3.2 3.6 +0.1 
Missing observation 
or multiple response 0.8 0.5 -0.3 


Total 3024 2555 


Lee 


TABLE VII.4: Comparison of Porter-Blishen. Stud -and our Surve 
Re ard to Grade 12 Students’ Plans After Graduation 


From High School, 


: vu 2 Percentage 

Plans after graduation - Porter-Blishen Survey Our Suryey Difference 
(1) | (2) (3) 

Get a full-time job Cage 20,5 2.4 

Take time off 0.0 ooo +3.3 

Go directly to university 34.0 Zen Sad 

Covdirectily to ‘CoAvAals 15.6 18.4 2-0 

Go to nursing school 6.6 Sele se Face) 

Study part-time and work 

part-time or full-time 0.0 4.6 +4.6 

Go to trade school Io LO hee) -5.0 

Other 4.4 4.3 -0.1 

Don't know 8.9 LOsG +17 

Missing observation or 

Multiple response 1,5 0.6 0.9 


Total 3024 2555 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Summary and Conclusions 
Objectives and methods 


A random and representative survey of 2951 Grade 12 students in 
Ontario was conducted by the Survey Research Centre, York University in 
the Spring of 1973; 97 high schools were included in the sampling frame 
and a total of 2555 issuable questionnaires (87 percent response rate) 
were collected by trained field interviewers from all schools. These 
questionnaires were then coded, edited and placed on IBM punch cards to 
permit data processing. 

Two general questions guide the formulation and implementation of 
this survey. They are: (1) What are the educational and eer 
plans of grade 12 students for the fall of 1974 and (2) given that 
adolescents select different educational and vocational alternatives, what 
similarities and/or differences in social origin, present experiences and 
preparedness characterize different groups of adolescents (e.g. those that 
intend enrolling in university, going to work, etc.) Grade 12 students 
are selected for study because they are at a critical decision-making 
juncture in their lives; these adolescents must soon decide whether to 
remain in high school, enter the labour market or enrol in some form of 
post-secondary education, 

The two general questons specified above led to a formulation of 


nine specific project objectives, Stated in point form they are: 
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Assess the future educational and vocational plans of Grade 12 
students in Ontario, 

Identify the motivations (reasons) given for future educational 
plans, Are there differences (in reasons) among adolescents 
who plan to go to university, a College of Applied Arts and 
Technology, or work? 

Identify not only the expectations of adolescents, but also 
their aspirations for the future, 

Assess the influence of geographical location on adolescents' 
educational and yocational intentions. 

Assess the influence of demographic factors (e.g. population size, 
sex) on adolescents’ educational and vocational intentions. 
Assess the financial means by which adolescents plan to cover 
their expenses while at a post-secondary institution. 

Identify those factors (e.g., social background, influence of 
parents, teachers, peers), that aid (or hinder) adolescents in 
making educational and vocational decisions concerning their 
future, 

Assess the perceived reliability and presence of information 
sources concerning post-secondary institutions for high 

school students, 

Compare the results of our survey with those obtained in a 
comparable survey performed by James Porter and Bernard Blishen 


in 1971; this comparison may provide valuable insights into 


shifts in attitudes concerning educational and vocational intentions. 
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Summary of findings; 


This section will present a distillation of the major findings in 
this report Table 8.1 offers the reader a breakdown of the educational/ 
vocational intentions of grade 12 students for the fall 1974, It should 
be noted that the categories in Table 8.1 incorporate, in some instances, 
the intentions of grade 12 students for the fall of 1973. Thus while 20.3% 
plan on working in the fall of 1974, 12.0% actually plan on working in the 
fall of 1973; only 8,3% intend to Start working in the fall of 1974. 


Table 8,1: Educational and Vocational Plans of 
Grade 12 students in Ontario for fall, 1974, 


Plans for fall 1974 Percentage distribution 
See eT Te ———Sntage distribution 


1, Full-time job 20.3 
2, Take time off before enrolling in 

some form of post-secondary education 8.3 
3. Go to university 28.9 
4. Go to college of applied arts and 

technology 18.2 
5. Go to nursing school 301 
6. Go into apprenticeship or go to a private, 

commercial, business or trade school 0.8 
7. Study part-time and work either full 

or part-time 4.6 
8. Other 4.2 
9. Don't know 10.7 
10, Not classified 0.6 


100.0 
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The Role of Si nificant Others in Educational and Vocational Decision-Makin 


An adolescent's decision concerning his future career is influenced 
by exposure to a variety of different people. The type of contact and 
encouragement the adolescent receives may strongly influence his future 
plans and aspirations. Grade 12 students were asked to respond to this 
question; "To what extent have each of the following people encouraged 
or discouraged you to continue your education after high school?" We 
then asked: "Of the people mentioned aboye who have encouraged or dis- 
couraged you respecting your plans for future education, which of them 
has had the most impact on your decision concerning future education and 
has had the least." These types of people were included in the response 
categories: family, peers and school agents, 

Of the three types of people included, Grade 12 students most often 
mentioned that their immediate family (mother and father) had the most 
impact on their decisions concerning future education. Peers and school 
agents (guidance department and teachers) have an almost equal impact on 
students, When peers and school agents are combined they account for less 
than 16 percent of total impact while immediate family (mother, father 
and siblings) accounts for over 70 percent of total impact. 

Grade 12 students see their immediate family as more supportive 
in encouraging them to continue their education after high school than 
either school agents or peers, In fact almost four out of ten students 


claim that peers discourage them from seeking additional education; 
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the comparable figure for school agents is 2 in ten, 

Parents are more likely to provide encouragement if their children 
intend to enroll in universities, C.A,A.T,.S., nursing schools, take time 
off, or pursue part-time studies; they are more likely to discourage 
continued education after high school when their children plan on getting 
a job or are uncertain of their future plans, 

Peers provide the strongest form of encouragement to those students 
that plan on enrolling in nursing schools; students who intend getting a 
job, enrolling in a C.A.A.T. or simply don't know their minds are most 
actively discouraged from continuing their education. 

Although school agents are regarded as fairly encouraging by grade 
12 students, those that plan on entering universities, nursing schools, 
part-time studies or take time off perceive greater encouragement on the 
part of school agents than students with other types of intentions. In 
fact over three in ten students who plan on obtaining jobs or entering trade 
schools claim that their teachers discourage them from continuing their 


education after high school, 


Educational and vocational plans as they relate to self-evaluation, 
motivations and future aspirations. 


Grade 12 students were asked questions that measure two aspects 
of self-evaluation, the first aspect refers to evaluation of self (with 
respect to peers) on present academic abilities or performance and the 
second aspect deals with the adolescent's evaluation of academic abilities 


with respect to some future educational goal (e.g. graduation from a 


ey ade 


uniyersity). We found, with respect to both aspects of self-evaluation, 
that uniyersity-bound students have a more positive self-image than students 
with other plans. On the other hand, students who plan to either get a 

job or enter trade schools generally possess lower or less positive academic 
self appraisals than students with wn orate educational and vocational 
plans, 

Over two-thirds of all grade 12 students believe that their real 
abilities do not match their actual performance. In other words, they 
feel that they could do better if so desired, Another inéerestine and 
important finding with respect to self-eyaluation is that while most 
students who plan on enrolling in universities think that they could 
graduate from either a university or a C.A,A.T., only slightly over 4 in 
ten students who intend to enroll in a C,A,A.T, believe they could graduate 
from a university. 

Students were requested to indicate the personal importance of 
a number of reasons in continuing education after high school. Four 
reasons that rated very high in importance to most grade 12 students are: 
"to get a satisfying job', 'to be better able to understand and appreciate 
ideas' and 'to get a job with a high income,' 'To delay making a job 
or career choice' and 'to get married' are considered not at all important 
reasons for continuing education by most grade 12 students, 

Grade 12 students were also asked what they would like to do upon 


graduation from high school. A high degree of congruency (between 
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aspirations and expectations) exists for these students that intend to 

go to university, nursing schools, trade schools, or to take time off 

before enrolling in some form of post-secondary education. Congruency 
between aspirations and expectations is significantly lower for those 
students who plan to get a job, enroll in a C.A.A.T., or study part-time. 
This analysis raises an intriguing question: what differentiates adolescents 
whose aspirations and future plans are similar from adolescents whose 
aspirations and future plans are dissimilar? 

An examination of the occupational aspirations of students revealed 
that students planning on attending university have the highest occupational 
aspirations (e.g. professions), Students that plan to get a job, enter 
nursing schools or study part-time possess occupational aspirations that 
are relatively lower than those of students with alternative educational 
and vocational plans. 

The Relationship of Academic Performance and Attitudes to Future 
Educational and Vocational Plans 

Academic achievement clearly relates to the educational and vocation- 
al plans of grade 12 students. Whether grade point averages in grade 11 
or expected grades in grade 12 are employed, the trend is quite similar. 
Students who intend to go to university obtain the highest average grades 
relatiye to any other group, Thus, while over 6 in ten students who plan 
on university achieve average of B and better only slightly more than 3 


in ten students who intend enrolling in C.A.A.T.S. fare as well. Students 
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who plan on getting jobs or entering trade schools achieve lower academic 
ayerages than students with other educational and yocational plans, 

Most grade 12 students look favorably at their high school experiences. 
Over 8 in 10 students express the feeling that their high school experiences 
prove helpful in preparing for the future. Students who plan on going to 
uniyersity are most likely to consider high school as helpful in preparing 
for the future,and students who plan on taking time off or are unsure of 


their future plans are least likely. 


Why high school students do not ‘go to universities or colleges of 
applied arts and technology. 


Three groups were examined in order to identify their reasons for 
not continuing education after high school graduation. The three groups 
consist of students; who plan on entering the labour market, take time 
off for a year or two before enrolling in post-secondary education and 
the "don't knows," 

Three factors that are most frequently stressed as important 
reasons for not going to either a C.A,A,T. or university are: wanting 
to get a job as soon as possible, students often finding schoolwork boring 
and uninteresting and students intending to take further training but not 
at C,A.A.T, or university, Parental discouragement, wanting to marry 
as soon as possible, and the fact that ‘it is eee and not worth 
the expense! are reasons that students consider not at all important in 


deciding against a uniyersity or C.A.A.T. 
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Students planning on getting a job are most likely to consider 
‘wanting to get a job as soon as possible’ as very important while those 
that intend taking time off are least likely to see this as a very important 
reason for not going to a university or C,A.A.T. The latter group is also 
less likely to view schoolwork as boring than those who plan on getting a 
job or those who are unsure of their future plans, Students who plan to 
enter the job market are more likely to emphasize the importance of 'train- 
ing elsewhere' as an important reason for not going to a university or C.A.A.T. 
than either those planning to take time off or the "don't knows." 

Although some form of post-secondary education is not an immediate 
goal for students who intend getting jobs, taking time off or simply don't 
know, 4 in ten of these grade 12 do plan on continuing their education within 


the next five years, 


Grade 12 students who intend going to universities or colleges of 
applied arts and technology 


While a majority of students who plan on enrolling in a C.A.A.T. 
will do so because they prefer the kind of programme available, students 
who intend going to university primarily do so because they believe a 
university education is required for the type of job they desire. 

Students planning on going to either a C,A.A.T. or university were 
asked to consider a variety of different information sources concerning 
uniyersities and C.A,A.T.S, and then evaluate these sources in terms of 


accuracy or inaccuracy. Four information sources that are more often 
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perceived as accurate are the high school guidance department, university 

and C.A,A.T. calenders, friends at universities and C.A,A,T.S., and high 
school teachers, Four information sources that are more frequently per- 
ceived as inaccurate are: faculty at university and/or C.A.A.T.S., relatives 
other than parents, university and C,A,A.T. representatives to high schools, 
and sisters and/or brothers of grade 12 students, 

Few distinctions exist between university and C.A.A.T. - bound 
students in terms of the aforementioned information sources except for 
"friends at university or C.A.A.T.', ‘high school teachers' and ‘sisters 
and/or brothers', A greater proportion of students who intend going to 
university accept the authority of friends, high school teachers and sisters 
and/or brothers than do students who plan on enrolling in C.A.A.T.S. 

While 4 in ten students decide on university or C.ALA.T, by the 
time they reach grades 11 or 12, fully 5 in ten students who plan on going 
to a university arrive at their decision to go by grade 8 and less than 2 
in 10 students who intend going to a C.A.A.T. decide by grade 8. Therefore 
Students who plan on a university education make up their minds at a much 
earlier age than do students who decide on going to a C.A.A.T. 

Over 8 in ten students plan to do their studies in Ontario but 
less than a third will maintain home residence while enrolled at a univer- 
Sityeor Cl Aow Tr. However, more than 4 in 10 students of the latter group 
will live at home while less than 3 in 10 Students who plan on university 


intend on living at home, 
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Although university-bound students decide on this form of education 
at an earlier date than C.A.A.T. goers, a greater proportion of the latter 
group (over 7 in 10 students) haye a definite idea of their major area 
of study in university than do university—bound students (6 in 10 students), 

When it comes to financial Support for the first year of Study at 
a university or C.A.,A.T., over 4 in ten Students state that they will rely 
On parents or inheritances; over 3 in 10 intend to support themselves 
through savings from summer work or personal savings. Students who plan 
on entering university appear more heavily reliant on parents while students 
who intend to go to a C.A.A.T. will depend more heayily (than university 
goers) on personal savings and income from summer work. However both 
groups of students are equally certain that they will be able to finance 


their first year (over 8 in 10 students are certain of this), 


Changes in Educational and Vocational Intentions 


Results obtained in a survey of high school students in 1971 
(conducted by James Porter and Bernard Blishen) were compared with results 
in the present survey. Two major comparisons were made: (1) a comparison 
of the educational and vocational intentions of Grade 12 students for the 
very next fall (2) a comparison of the educational and vocational intentions 
of Grade 12 students one year later, As was emphasized in Chapter seven, 
these comparisons must be interpreted cautiously because the two studies 


employed different response categories, 


Shope 


The data indicate that there haye been attitudinal ‘shifts in 
educational and vocational intentions from 1971 to 1973. ‘Fewer grade 
12 students today are planning on completing grade 13 than in 1971 and 
fewer students are planning on getting a full-time job than in 1971. A 
greater proportion of today's students plan on being 'stop-outs' and 
proportionately more students today are attracted to part-time studies and 
trade schools than in 1971. 

When we turn to plans after high school graduation, it appears the 
trend away from obtaining full-time jobs is maintained. The attractive- 
ness of nursing schools has also Pee ree from 1971 in that nearly 4 per- 
cent fewer women are now choosing this vocational alternative. 

While the trend to take time off or 'stop-out' is maintained, grade 
12 students today seem less inclined to choose university as an option 
than they did in 1971. Although a greater proportion of students today 
are choosing C.A.A.T.S., this explains only half of the decline (in 
intentions) in university enrolments. It was suggested that the "slack" 
may be explained by an increased interest on the part of grade 12 students 
in part-time studies. 

In summary, our analysis roughly indicates that within a two year 
period the educational and vocational intentions of Grade 12 students 
have altered, A greater proportion of students today are avoiding full- 
time jobs, universities and nursing schools and a greater proportion are 
presently attracted to C,A.A.T.S., part-time studies, and taking time off 


to work or travel before enrolling in some form of post-secondary education, 
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A profile of grade 12 students 


As a concluding note to this report of grade 12 students in Ontario, 
we would like to offer a "profile" or typology of students. A profile 
or typology is a crude method of rapidly identifying the similarities and 
differences among elements in a heterogeneous population. In developing 
this profile we selected six variables; these variables are individually 
discussed in the preceeding chapters, They are: (1) Sex of respondent; 
(2) the occupational prestige level of father's present job (Blishen) ; 
(3) Stratum in which respondent resides; Strata are roughly equivalent to 
the degree of urbanization of an area where stratum one is urban and 
stratum four is rural; (4) Perceiyed ability of student to graduate 
from a university; (5) grades obtained by students in grade 11; (6) the 
prestige (Blishen) of students' occupational aspirations (i.e. the social 
prestige of the job that an adolescent desires to obtain in the future). 

Our profile or typology is presented in Table 8.2. The labels in 
each table cell refer to a comparison of the percentage of students of 
a particular group (e.g. get a job) with the marginal frequency for a 
particular variable (e.g. sex), 

Table 8.2 would seem to indicate that those students who plan on 
going to university differs markedly from all other groups of students, 
They tend to be male, rank high on social class background, come from 
urban areas, believe they have the ability to graduate from university 
(and have the grades to back up this claim) and possess higher occupational 


aspirations than students with other kinds of plans. Students who 


EDN es 


intend to go to a C.A.A.T. contrast sharply on all the aforementioned 
characteristics, They tend more to be female, come from less prestigious 
backgrounds, possess fewer illusions concerning either their ability to 
graduate from university or obtain very prestigious jobs. Their grade 

point averages also tend to be lower than those of university-bound students. 

Students planning on taking time off before enrolling in some form 
of post-secondary education appear to most closely resemble university- 
bound students, They differ most sharply with respect to academic perform- 
ance in that their grade ayerage in grade 11 is much lower than the grade 
averages of university-oriented students, It is also true that their convic- 
tion concerning graduation from university is not merely as strong and 
their occupational aspirations are not quite as high. 

Students planning on entering trade schools, etc. appear to contrast 
quite sharply on a number of variables from all other groups. They are 
predominantly male; over half come from rural areas, none believe that 
they have the ability to definitely graduate from university; their grade 
point averages are low (only students who plan on getting jobs have slight- 
ly lower averages) and their job aspirations are extremely low. 

Qur examination of the profiles of grade 12 students lends support 
to our premise as stated in the Tht rodwaeion to this report. The educa- 
tional and yocational plans of adolescents are not based upon arbitrary 
decisions, They depend, to a large extent, on the adolescents' social 


origin, his present experience (e.g. grade point average, strata) and 
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his preparedness with respect to the future, Information concerning the 
context or more specifically, the contexts, in which adolescents con- 
sciously or unconsciously make choices, that shape their future is constantly 


required to meet the demands of a changing society. 
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SAMPLE DESIGN 


Population 


The purpose of this survey was to obtain a representative sample 
of 1972-73 Grade 12 students in Ontario and monitor their academic attitudes 
and aspirations by means of a self administered, confidential questionnaire. 
The questionnaire consisted of mostly closed-end items and took on the 
average a half hour to complete. The self administration was conducted in 
groups of selected students at the selected schools. The complete process 
was supervised by a field interviewer employed and trained by the Survey 


Research Centre, York University. 


The first important distinction that must be made about surveys is 
that the surveyed population should ideally be identical to the target 
population, in this case, the 1972-73 Grade 12 students in Ontario. In 
practice seldom do the two populations overlap completely. The reason for 
this was that the target population element, the Grade 12 student, was not 
defined in a clear, unambiguous, uniform way. This uncertainty was of course 


transmitted to the selection of the sample. 


A definition shared by many schools stated that eligible Grade 12 
students were those taking enough course credits in 1972-73 academic year 
to have the possibility of matriculating at year's end. It was felt that 
this definition was too narrow in that it may not have included into the 
survey population those students who were not taking enough course credits 
to matriculate and yet for all intents and purposes were Grade 12 students 


i.e. most of the course load consisted of Grade 12 level subjects. This 


) 


type of error deflates the survey population in relation to the target 
population. Conversely the survey population may have included students 

who were effectively Grade 13 students and yet were carrying a few Grade 12 
subjects necessary for their Grade 12 matriculation (some of the students 

in the latter group may have been included in the sample in the ineligible 
component of non-response). This type of error inflates the survey population. 


Both types of error introduce bias into the sample. 


Clearly the problem of LETaRA ai is a serious one and is the direct 
result of the relaxation and broadening of the curriculum structure in the 
high schools. Formerly the natural time unit of study was an academic year. 
Hence it could be distinguished fairly simply whether a student was in Grade 
12 and taking Grade 13 subjects, or in Grade 13 and taking Grade 12 subjects. 
Presently the importance of the year as the natural unit is being de-emphasized, 
and added emphasis is placed on each student's unique rate of scholastic deve- 
lopment. In effect the natural unit is now being officially recognized as the 
Student. This change in policy offers the student greater flexibility in 
choosing a course of study by providing (a) a much wider spectrum of subjects 
and (b) a credit system whereby each student may plan a course of Study that 


is suited specifically to his/her needs and potential at the time. 


One important quantitative result obtained from the survey relates to 
the total number of students in the survey population. It was assumed that 
between 1971-72 and 1972-73 school years the total Grade 12 population in 
Ontario would grow by 3.2%. In fact the population total of the sampled 
schools (97 in total) was 13% below the total of the same schools in 1971-72 


on the basis of the Secondary and Private School Enrolment Reports published yearly 


ee 


by the Ministry of Education, and 5% below the preliminary enrolment data 
based on the 1972-73 Principals' Reports. In terms of the projected 1972-73 
enrolment the totals were respectively 16.2% and 8.2% smaller. Since the 
sample of selected schools represented a predominance of large schools over 
small schools a better estimate of 1972-73 total enrolment was obtained by 
calculating the estimate based on the units of selection (approximately 
equal groups of students) of the sample. The estimated population total 
within one standard deviation, was 96,582 + 2566 students, a decrease of 

11% + 2.3% below the 1971-72 value. 

There are two decrements to account for. First there was the 
general decrease of the total 1972-73 Grade 12 population (three different 
estimates ranging from 13% to 5%) and secondly, the estimates of the popu- 
lation total from the enrolment lists of the selected schools were approximately 


8% and 6% smaller than the figure obtained from the 1972-73 Principals' Reports. 


Assuming that the criteria for defining a Grade 12 student remained 
unchanged between 1971-72 and 1972-73 then possibly the main reason for the 
latter differences was the different times of the academic year when the popu- 
lation was monitored. The monitoring in the Principals’ Reports occurred 
primarily at the beginning of the school year, whereas the sample estimates 
were monitored near the end of the school year. A graphical illustration of 
the population monitors is included in Fig. 1. It is conjectured that the 
differences were attributed to students who had dropped out for various reasons. 
Their presence was assumed in the target population. Hence their absence in 
the sampled population may signal the existence of a serious bias in the 
sampled population. It is noted that the sample obtained a 3% non-response 


associated with drop outs; no attempt was made to recover its component. 


spies 


Since one of the purposes of this investigation was to ascertain 
the reasons for the changes of academic goals and attitudes, the absence of 
possibly the most discontented elements may have severely restricted the 
prognosticative potential of certain variables in the study. And finally, 
since the size of the survey population was dependent on time, in future a 
more appropriate period of the academic year should be considered for fielding 


this type of survey. 


SAMPLE SIZE 


In general the sample size is determined from a trade-off between 
the survey cost and the precision required from the sample estimate. These 
considerations resulted in the decision to sample approximately 3.2% of Grade 
12 population, or, in absolute terms, a sample size of 3600 students. This 
number incorporated an expected 15% non-response together with a 3.2% growth 
rate from the 1971-72 Grade 12 enrolment records. The latter were used as an 
approximation to the 1972-73 population distribution. The 3.2% growth rate 
resulted from the assumption that the overal] growth rate remained uniform 
from 1970-71 through to 1972-73. The acquisition of more up to date enrol- 
ment, however, indicated that the population decreased in size. This 
Situation emphasized the need for an accurate population listing, particularly 
at a time when the school system is undergoing rapidly changing enrolment 
patterns. The actual number of selected students was 3059: i.e., a decrease 


of 15% from the projected sample size. 


Simple random selection formulae provided a rough approximation of 
the precision attainable. For a sample size of 3600 students an estimated 
sample proportion in the 95 - 5% range has a standard deviation of approxi- 
mately 3.6%; a proportion in the 50 - 50% range has a standard deviation of 
approximately 8.2%. Note, however, that the relative precision, as defined 
by the coefficient of variation, of the 95 - 5% proportion is 7.8% and is 


larger than the coefficient of variation of the 50 - 50% proportion, which 


is 1.6%. 
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SAMPLE DESIGN 


The creation of a technique by which a sample of students can be 
selected from the survey population, in a manner that optimizes the estimates 


of variables both in terms of economy and precision is called the sample design. 


For purposes of precision it is common to divide the Survey population 
into subsets that are referred to as strata. The idea behind stratification 
is to find natural or artificial divisions in the population such that a 
variable of interest shows relatively less variation within strata than between 
Strata. Note that if one of a set of variables is stratified along this cri- 
terion, it does not automatically follow that all of the other variables will 
be optimally stratified: i.e., that its variation within to its variation 
between is a minimum. Thus we see that a further condition on stratification 
is the type of variable studied and by implication the type of estimators used 
in the analysis e.g. ratio mean. Generally it can be stated that stratified 


sampling results in a smaller estimate variance than simple random sampling. 


For purposes of economy it is also common to divide the total popu- 
lation into subsets. These subsets are referred to as clusters. Clusters 
differ fundamentally from strata in that a variable should encompass as much 
variation in its distribution within the cluster as it has in the population. 
Ideally each cluster would exhibit as much variation as its parent population 
for all variables. The latter Situation of pace refers to a very specialized 
Clustered population in which each cluster of elements is simply a microcosm 
of the total population, a situation seldom realized in human populations. 
However, the ideal situation illustrates that inferences made on the basis of 
any one cluster will be valid for the population as a whole, and here lies the 


economy of the method. In realistic Situations, howeyer, Clustering criteria 


a 


is often determined on the basis of natural or artificial divisions within 
which variables are often strongly correlated. Thus one cluster does not 
represent a good facsimile of the total population and more clusters have to 
be sampled in order to arrive at sufficiently precise inferences. Note that 
as before limitations on clustering exist as they did with stratification: 
€.g., optimally clustering along one variable may leave other variables 


relatively homogeneous within the cluster. 


In the present study we have combined both stratification and 
clustering in the sample design in an effort to optimize the costs vs. 
precision tradeoff. The specific manner in which we have clustered and 
Stratified will be elaborated in the sections entitled "Sampling Frame" 


and "Stratification". 


Finally a simple technique of estimating the variance of an 
estimate was incorporated into the design. This was done in lieu of the 
exact expression which is much more cumbersome. The approximation method 
used is called replicated sampling and involves the selection of two equal 
and independent samples. Each of the samples provides an independent 


estimate of the variate e.g. sample means y, and Yo and together the 


estimates can be used to generate an estimate (with one degree of freedom) 


of the variance of the composite mean y = aC + Yo). The estimated 


variance is defined by the expression Var (y) = I (y) - Vp) 
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SAMPLING FRAME 


Before the selection of the sample it was necessary to divide 
the total grade 12 population into clusters called Primary Sampling Units 
(PSU's). One possible sampling unit was the student. Hence if a random 
sample of 3600 students was selected it is not improbable that the students 
may have been distributed among most if not all of the over 800 Secondary 
Schools in Ontario. Needless to say this type of sampling frame would have 
incurred the heavy financial burden that is associated with the field work. 
Indeed, financial resources necessitated the restriction that the sample of 
3600 students be distributed among approximately 100 schools. This restriction 
nevertheless provided a clue about the size of sampling unit. Suppose that 
instead of a single student unit the PSU was defined as a grade 12 class. 
Then it is apparent that if a sample of classes was selected such that the 
total population within those Classes amounted to 3600 students, the number 
of Secondary Schools included in the distribution of classes would be much 
smaller than with a Primary selection of student units. The PSU's, whatever 
their size, must also satisfy the conditions at they be mutually exclusive 
and collectively exhaustive: i.e. each student must be uniquely defined within 
the frame and the aggregate of the students within the PSU's must be equal 


to the total grade 12 population. ° 


Instead of using natural Class units of varying sizes, the average 
grade 12 size was set at 32 Students. Although the choice of 32 Students 
as the PSU was in part arbitrary there were several considerations that 


Suggested upper and lower bounds about this number. First, themodal size, 
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of a grade 12 class is in the range of 30-40 students. The same range is 
convenient for a field interviewer to supervise the self administered 
Student questionnaires. Finally it seems a reasonable observation (as 
originally suggested in the Sample Design Report by Dr. D. Dale for the 
Porter-Blishen study) that the product of three years of educational 
conditioning within a high school environment would tend to homogenize 
academic attitudes and plans. Hence the PSU should be made as small as 
possible but consistent with the other constraints, in order to reduce the 
sampling variance (by selection of a greater number of smaller homogeneous 


PSU's). 


As mentioned earlier the 1971-72 Public Secondary School and 

Private Secondary School Enrolment Report (based on Principals' Reports) 
published by the Planning and Research Branch of the Ministry of Education 
was used as an approximation of the 1972-73 grade 12 population. In effect 
it established the sampling frame which provided the basis of sample selection. 
The report broke down the secondary schools in Ontario into the 10 Educational 
Regions. The regions in turn were broken down into county, district, borough 
Or municipal school boards. Within the school boards the report provided 


data on the name, location, and enrolment of each school. 


There were certain deficiencies associated with the use of a dated 
sampling frame, in addition to the uncertainties present in growth rate 
predictions. These related to the inclusion of ineligible elements and the 
exclusion of eligible elements of the population. The inclusions consisted 
of schools that did not have a grade 12 as defined in the broadest terms 
e.g. schools for slow learners, special types of vocational schools. 


Another possibility was that the grade 12 in a school 
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or the whole school had ceased to operate for various reasons. This type 
of misinformation would result in an increase of the variance of the 
Sample estimates. The exclusions consisted of schools that commenced 
operations or that initiated a grade 12 in the 1972-1973 academic year. 
This type of error if it were significant could introduce a bias into 

the sample estimate. The fact that the frame population was only a year 


old made the latter possibility unlikely. 


The mechanics of distributions of the PSU's among the population 
were aS follows. The number of class units allocated to a school was 


defined by the ratio 


y. = the total grade 12 population of the school 


1 o2 

rounded off to the nearest integer. This may also be viewed as the 
creation of U. artificial class units whose size was approximately 32 
Students each. The grade 12 population within each school was provided 
by the 1971-72 Enrolment Report. The number of class units allocated 
was of course proportional to the size of the school. All the units 
were then enumerated and the total number of units multiplied by 32 
obtained (within a slight correction due to round off error) the total 
grade 12 population. The total number of PSU's allocated in this manner 


was approximately 3400. 
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STRATIFICATION 


Several considerations guided the manner of stratification of 
the clusters (PSU's). Of primary importance was the decision to maintain 
a basis of comparison between the Porter-Blishen study and the present one. 
This meant that in both studies the general schema for stratification 
had to be similar. In the absence of any promising quantitative stratify- 
ing variables it was decided to adopt the fairly general criteria that 
Students' academic aspirations and intentions were somehow related to 
the size and the degree of urbanization of the school boards. This 
resulted in the creation of four strata: the first, for obvious reasons, 
includes only Metro Toronto;the second includes other large metropolitan 
areas in Ontario;the third includes smaller cities, towns, and urban 
fringe areas;and the fourth includes the remaining Boards of Education 
that were mainly rural in character. The breakdown of the Boards of 


Education, by stratum, is listed below: 


STRATUM BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
01 Etobicoke, Toronto, York, East York, North 
York, Scarborough, and the private school 


boards in these jurisdictions 


02 Sudbury, Windsor, London, Waterloo County, 
Hamilton, Regional Municipality of Ottawa- 
Carleton, and the private school boards in 


these jurisdictions 


viva 


STRATUM BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
03 Lakehead, Sault Ste. Marie, Nippissing, 


Timiskaming, Regional Municipality of 
Niagara, Halton County, York County 
(excluding Metro Toronto). and the 


private school boards in these jurisdictions 


04 All remaining Public and Private School 


Boards 


Consideration was given initially for substratification (within the 
Strata) along certain interesting variables related to future arin versa 
enrolments. In the end it was agreed that certain substratum sample 

sizes may have been too small to bear the weight of a prognosticative 
analysis. However the sample design lends itself to a post-stratification 
of the survey data and is a viable Strategy that can be adopted in the 


analysis. 
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SAMPLE SELECTION 


The 1972-73 sampling frame consisted of a total student population 
of approximately 108,600 or 3400 PSU's. Each school was allocated a 
number of PSU's proportional to its size such that the probability of 
selection of a school was proportional to its size. Two independent 
samples of PSU's were selected, such that together they represented 3.2% 
of the frame population (approximately 3500 students or 109 PSU's). 

The method of selection employed is termed proportionate 
sampling. Its main feature is that the ratio of the sample size in each 
Stratum to the stratum size (in terms of PSU's) is equal to the ratio of 
the total sample size to the total population size. Sampling with 
proportionate allocation is generally a good scheme to follow if a 
relatively high degree of precision with population estimates is 


required, and if the stratifying variables are not strongly correlated with 


the within-stratum characteristics. 

The present design required equal samples and this implied a 
selection without replacement of 1.6% of the population of PSU's for 
each sample. It follows that the probability of selecting each sample is 
1/62;hence each PSU obtained a weightof 62. Within each stratum the 
sample was obtained by. a random selection of the proportionately allocated 
number of PSU's. A systematic selection of PSU's within strata was 
rejected on the grounds that the interval was too coarse to permit the 
selection of more than one PSU per school, regardless of the size of the 
school. This restriction unduly limits the number of combinations that 


are potentially available by simple random selection within strata. 
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The total number and identification of the students belonging to 
a selected PSU were determined in the following manner. The selected PSU,s 
specified the selected schools. The total number of schools selected in the 
sample was 99. Within a school the subsampling ratio defined by the ratio 
of the number of selected PSU,s to the total number of PSU,s allocated to 
the school, was applied to the list of eligible students within the school. 
The subsampling within the schools was systematic with random starts 
provided. 
In the initial stages of the survey the enrolment lists from 
the selected schools indicated that a severe shortfall in the sample size 
was to be expected. This fact, together with an expected 15% non-response 
and the possibility of a number of non-cooperating schools, pointed towards 
a dangerously low level of response. Survey costs and time considerations 
precluded a reduction of non-response by call-backs. The following technique 
was employed to reduce the type of non-response that was specifically due to 
unforeseen, seemingly random occurrences such as sickness, truancy etc. 
This type of non-response was termed temporary absenteeism. An average of four 
systematically random selections per selected PSU were made in each school. 
The respondents in this subgroup became Pledieie as substitutes for temporary 
absenteeism in the selected PSU. If a PSU resulted in no temporary 
absenteeism of course the substitutions were deleted from the sample. In 
moderation and for very selective types of non-response (and in a pinch) 
this technique, although not as satisfactory as call-backs, is obviously more 
Satisfactory than duplication of completions (responses) within PSU's or 


weighting. Without substitutions the response rate was 79.5%; with 
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Substitutions it was 86.6%. Hence the total non-response was reduced by 
7.1%. Including the effect of a 3.2% growth rate the total number of 
Students selected was expected to be 3600 (sampling frame take). Unforeseen 
shortfalls reduced this number to 3059 students (the school list take). Of 
this total 108 students were ineligible or had dropped Out, 396 were non- 
respondents and 2555 remained in the respondent group. Two selected schools 
refused to particinate in the Survey. A more detailed numerical breakdown of 


non-response is included in the Final Field Report (Appendix ty 


* The Final Field Report was compiled by Ms. Joan Roberts, Sampling Supervisor 


of Survey Research Centre. 
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ESTIMATION PROCEDURE 


Each sample of primary sampling units was randomly selected from the 
frame population with an equal probability of 1/62. Hence each unit had 
associated with it a weight of 62 i.e. each student within a unit represented 
62 students in the frame population. In fact, however, the frame sample 
seldom conforms exactly to the sample from the actual survey population. For 
example: Some PSU's selected in the frame population may not be available in 
the survey population. Other PSU's may consist of appreciably more or less 
than 32 eligible students, the approximate size of a PSU in the frame population. 
Also in many selected PSU's some eligible students may not be present on the 
day of the administration of the questionnaire. These students are termed 
non-respondents and the aim of every survey is to reduce the number of such 


students to a minimum. 


In order to account for certain types of deviations from the frame 
population it is necessary to adjust the weight of each PSU. The underlying 
assumption of this procedure was that certain non-respondents within a PSU 
were essentially similar to the respondents within either the PSU, the stratum, 
or the sample as a whole. The sampler, in deciding to adopt a weighting 
schema, must pay scrupulous attention to the possibility that in adjusting 
estimates to account for the non-participating elements in a survey he/she is 
leaving the door open for bias to creep in. This problem can become acute if 
there is a large non-response and if the educational aspirations of the 


non-respondents are profoundly different from the respondents. 


ATF 2 


The decision about which components of non-response were to be weighted 
was influenced by the differentiation made in the Porter-Blishen sample 
design. In the latter design weightable non-respondents consisted of those 


Students that were: 


1) absent from school on the day of administration 


2) in attendance at school but refused to participate 
in the study ie. did not complete the questionnaire 


3) in attendance at school but the principal or parents 
refused to permit their completion of the questionnaire. 


On the other hand the non-weightable non-respondents were the students that 
had: 


4) changed to another school or grade 
5) dropped out of class 
6) been included erroneously 


Clearly components 4), 5), and 6) relate to frame listing problems. 
Component 5) is particularly important for two reasons. Firstly, in the 
present survey it was quite probable that this group was substantially 
underreported and secondly, its aspirations and attitudes may have been 
quite different from the majority group. In addition, weighting refusals 
should be viewed with reservation since evidently this subsample of students 
represented those in the population that did not wish the survey to speak 
for them. Perhaps it should be incumbent on surveys to respect their 
wishes. In any case since one goal of the present survey was to compare 
it with the Porter-Blishen study it was thought advisable to preserve the 


non-respondent - respondent distinctions created in the latter. 


=n 


In the following section the procedure for determining corrections 
to the frame weight is outlined. In general the weight was determined by 
the equation: 

Wen = N 
Where n = size of sample 


N = size of population 


= 
Ut 


weight 


Since two independent samples were selected the subscripts 1 and 2 were used 

to identify the relevant symbols as belonging to sample #1 or sample #2. The 
sum of the two independent samples obtained from the frame population (108,586 
students) was 3488 students. However, due to a sizeable decrease of the 

survey population the sum of the two samples amounted to only 3059 students. 

The estimate of the survey population based on the school population lists 

was 96,582 + 2566 students, where 2566 is equal to one standard deviation 

from the population total. The value was 11.0+ 2.3% below the frame population. 
In other words there is approximately a 70% chance that the actual survey 
population lay between 94,016 and 99,148 students. Hence it was decided 

that the sample weights should be adjusted such that the normalizing coefficient 
(N) was 96,582 rather than 108,586. Note that the decrease in the total population 


was approximately proportional to the decrease in the sample size. 
R: Correction Factor for Sampling Variability 


This correction factor accounted for changes in PSU size due to the natural 
variability (including round-off errors) of school population lists from the 


values projected in the frame population. Two schools in which PSU's were 


= }9U. 


selected refused to participate in the survey, one in each of sample #1 and 
sample #2. In order to calculate the correction factor an average value of 

the PSU's was substituted for the non-participating schools in each sample. 
Hence the size of samples#] and #2 were incremented by 29 students respectively 
(to 1510 and 1607 students respectively). The resulting correcting factors 

for samples #1 and #2 were 


R, = 1,03 ; R, = .97 


] 


S: Correction Factor for Non-Participating Schools 


It was decided to "balance" the effect of the two schools that did 
not participate by correcting the weight uniformly throughout each of the 
samples containing the missing PSU. The resulting correction factors for 


samples #1 and #2 were 


3s, = 1.02 ; S, = 1.02 


] 


T: Correction Factors for Non-Response 


Two possible methods correcting for non-response were considered. 
The first involved the duplication or elimination of respondent questionnaires 
in order to obtain a uniform response rate among the PSU's. The merit of 
this method was that only one weight factor would be required for sample 
estimation. The demerits were that a) large duplication rates resulted in 
a significant increase of the variance and b) occasionally respondent files 


had to be eliminated, an uncomfortable prospect for many samplers. 


- 2008 


The second option involved the weighting of each PSU separately. The process 
of estimation was somewhat more involved but could easily be handled by 
computer data processing techniques. The non-response correction factor was 


defined by the expression 


= 18 die 
. "ij eee ie cae 
J 
where n; = total number of 
PSU's in sample j 
where nig = the number of respondents in the jen 
PSU and the jun sample 
and ni = the number of selected students in the had 


PSU and the jh sample less those students 
who were non-weightable non-respondents in 
PSU i and sample j 


The derivation of ie is detailed in appendix B 


h 


It follows that the corrected weights for the ‘ve PSU in samples #1 and #2 


respectively were 


Wes = beak ss “Sol 


T; and Wen = 62.R. olin 


i] | sas ] 71 


The correction factors and the corrected weights by sample and by school are 


included in Appendix C. 


Use of the weights in calculating sample estimates is illustrated by 
the following examples. The aggregate of a variable Y was calculated in the 


following manner. First we computed the aggregate estimates Y) and Yo in 


. ai. 


each of samples #1 and #2. This obtained 


Ny n2 
is a iyi) is 18 bee, 
c . th 
where us the aggregate of y in the z~ PSU in 
sample #] 
ie .th ; 
y; = the aggregate of y in the z~ PSU in 


sample #2 


Secondly, we calculated the weighted, composite, sample estimate y of the 


population value Y 


Y = y = Kiyyit Koyo 


where kK, 


and Ko = ) et § RO SSS 


In order to calculate the unit mean (or proportion) y (or p) 


we computed 


wi n2 
Ser tek nO Nee, 
y¥ = Cr CE and Ya, ™ = 

2 Me", LW; m5, 


mae wm 


where be the number of respondents in the phe PSU in sample #1 


and nee the number of respondents in the Be 


PSU in sample #2 


Note that yi = p,; and yo = pp it 


A ee 
La Koesy re aes 

) a NIUE xX, 0 or 1 

J ; 

over(PSU) . 


As before we proceed to calculate the weighted, composite, sample 


estimate y (or p) of the population value Y (or P) 


Y = y = Kiya + KoYo 


The earlier approximate expression for the variance of an estimate 


was modified by the inclusion of the weight factors e.g. 


pe 1] a a 
Var (y) = x (Kiya - Rayne 


Finally we note that the normalization condition that was satisfied is 


non-weightable 
non-respondents 
Seo. oe estimated by 


sample 7 
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SURVEY RESEARCH CENTRE YORK UNIVERSITY 


APPENDIX II 


PROJECT 141 
A STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL PLANS 
OF 


ONTARIO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Dear Student: 


You, and other students are planning for the future; and 
governments, colleges, and universities are preparing to help you 
reach your goals. There are a number of questions about the education 
of young people in Ontario today that we think are worth trying to 
answer. 


How much education do you want? 

What kind of education? 

How do you feel about your education? 
What sorts of jobs do young people want? 


You can help us by answering the questions as carefully 
and as accurately as possible. This is not a test. All answers are a 
private matter concerning only yourself and the Survey Research Centre 
at York University. 


Paul Anisef 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 
York University 


Your name: 


Your home address: 


Your date of birth: 


Day Month Year 


This sheet will be vemoved from the questionnaire on return to office. 
Answers are tdentified by code nwnber only. 
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Survey Research Centre 
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Project 141 


NOTE: Most questions are followed by a list of answers. From each list, choose 
tie one answer that is right for you. Indicate your choice by circling 


a number, 
Example: Yes No 
A. Is this a test? 7 @® 
. B. Do you live in Canada? D 2 
PART I 


FUTURE PLANS 


Which of the following statements describes best what you would like 
to do after graduating from high school? 
WEN GMORCCIGG JOD. ose. s DoS ee ehh sc he ah ee ea Ol 


Take at least one year off to work or travel before beginning 
full-time study at a university or college of applied arts and 
SOMONE bh oS ketscleqant ie im wl « vies bb oes - viet’ 02 


eeracracesy «tS ,uaadgdestty gut .odw.(f .9) evade bagatdesp ofyos 03 


Go directly to college of applied arts and technology nd «.ne0)< 04 


ese GUrSINe School os ae ew G6 8 wwe le ee eee . i. Ss 05 

Go into apprenticeship or go to a private commercial, 06 

business, or trade school . 

Study part-time at a university or college of applied arts and 07 

technology while working either full-time or part-time 

Work part-time and study part-time at a university or college 08 

of applied arts and technology 

Other (specify) 09 
Sn EE ee ee 

TOG BROW ks ee ee ee BA UE) cee el a eA ee 99 


After you graduate from high school have you ever thought seriously 
of staying out of school for one or two years, and then going to 

a college of applied arts and technology, university, or other 
educational institution? 


RO. a. eee 8 8 ee a8. me Oe Se oo a ee ee ee en eee 1 
I have considered this possibility, but decided against it .. 2 
I am now considering this possibility ............. 3 


FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 
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To what extent have each of the following people encouraged or discouraged you 
to continue your education after high school? 
CIRCLE ONLY ONE NUMBER FOR EACH PERSON. 


Don't kn 
Encouraged you C 5 Discouraged Inapprop 
Type of person very much you very much for y 
a. Mother i fs =) 4 ) 6 7 9 
tie EAERGX “er sly %s ce.A ween i Z 3 4 5 6 fi 9 
¢. Sisters and/or brothers.) . 1 2 3 4 5 6 v) 9 
d. Other relatives «. i 2 3 4 3 6 7 9 
e. Friends in Universities 
or Colleges of Applied 
Arts and Technology . . 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 9 
f. Other friends . a 2 3 4 5 6 7 9 
g. Teachers Al 2 3 4 5 6 Z 9 
h. Guidance counsellors 1 2 3) 4 3 6 7 9 
i. Other (specify) 1 2 3 4 is 6 7 9 


Of the people mentioned above (Q. 3) who have encouraged or discouraged 
you respecting your plans for future education, which of them has had 
the most impact on your decisions concerning future education and which 
has had the least. 


CTRCLE ONE NUMBER UNDER "MOST IMPACT" AND ONE UNDER "LEAST IMPACT". 


Most Impact Least Impact 

a. Mother H ul af 
ba Father- teen on 2)), See ee 2 2 
c. Sisters and/or brothers 3 3 
d. Other relatives 4 4 
ec. Friends in Universities 

or Colleges of Applied : 

Arts & Technology oS 5 
f. Other friends Z 6 6 
e. Téeachere.- A 7 7 
h. Guidance Counsellors 8 8 
i. Other (specify) 9 9 


jp x (le 


= ne 


Consider the following sources of information about universities and 
colleges of applied arts and technology. In your opinion, how 
accurate is each of the following sources? 


- CIRCLE ONE NUMBER BESIDE EACH SOURCE THAT YOU HAVE BEEN EXPOSED TO. 

- THE GREATER THE ACCURACY OF A PARTICULAR SOURCE, THE LOWER THE NUMBER 
YOU CIRCLE FOR THAT SOURCE. 

- IF YOU HAVE NOT BEEN EXPOSED TO A PARTICULAR SOURCE, SIMPLY CIRCLE "9", 


Totally Totally Don't know 
ss 


Accurate Inaccurate Inappropria 
___for you 

Friends at Universities 
or Colleges of Applied 
Arts and Technology... 1 2 3 4 > 6 7 9 
memerterriadddd .« . s+ « « « 2 3 4 5 6 7 9 
University or college 
representatives to your 
OY ea oe ee ee 2 3 4 5 6 7 9 


Your high school guidance 
SPOMTOMOTIC 45 66 6 ee SK 2 3 4 > 6 7 9 


University and college of 
applied arts and technology 
CeIOUOEre & w+. 4: bis we we L 2 3 4 5 6 7 9 


General post-secondary 
educational publications 
(e.g. Horizons, etc.) .. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 9 


Faculty at university 
and/or colleges of applied 
arts and technology 


Teachers at your school . 
Vibit aixto: campus 66!) 6 wis 
Mass media 

Parents ..s © « «6 « % 
Sisters and brothers 


Other relatives. . 


a ce oe 
mM NM NH KY KH NH WNW WH 
wD WH WwW WwW Ww WwW Ww 
me PO. we PP & p 
wn nnnniun wa 
DDH A RA HK a 
mM mie~s ~f ~) Sy 8 OK 
©o7o 0 06 © oO Oo 


Other (specify) 
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Dal ee 


Assume for the moment that you are going to continue your education 
after high school. Below are some reasons why students want to 
continue their education after high school. Indicate how important 
each reason is to you personally if you were to go to technical school, 
professional school, university, college of applied arts and technology, 
etc. CIRCLE ONE NUMBER BESIDE EACH REASON. 


Very Not at all 
> 
Reason Important Important 
To get a satisfying job. 1 2 3 4 s 
To get a job with high 
LAECOMEl Came fay Be ee a ede 1 2 a 4 S) 
TOM eet “mar LLedie a. os. te al 2 3 4 5 


To develop my ability to 
get along with different 
kinds of people..... 1 Z, 3 4 5 


To provide the opportunity 
for self-improvement .. 1 Zz 3 4 5 


To be better able to 
understand and appreciate 
LdGas (ee sy eka es, ee eee ii 2 ' 4 B 


To delay making a job or 
career Cholceussew ee ae 1 Z 3 4 5 


To increase my prestige 
ORSSLAGUS. 4 so 4 3% ele il 2 2) 4 5 


Other (specify) if 2 ee 4 5 


Which one statement best describes what you plan to do next fall (1973)? 


GCosOned COrRPade Obs taa ie Mim: s es mee eee iies Dstday’ cts 2b ae Ol 
Cot-aviili=time rob ine | te. pli cet sans. serene, «x0 ee hem Serge fee oommeene enue, 1 cen 02 


Take at least one year off to work or travel before beginning 
full-time study at a post-secondary educational institution. . 03 


Go directly to a college of applied arts and technology... . 04 
GOyCOMUrsing “SCHOOL 55, oc. Poy awe: ai evils) CaMiteeen tautet ee eg ei oe 05 


Study part-time at a college of applied arts and technology 
while working) either» full ‘or part—tCime= (2 c0 scaa ws eons ee 06 


Go into apprenticeship or go to a private commercial, business 
OT EE ad @ Geno ie es Meta) Vein) arenas we ea ee ae ee 07 


Go. directly (to “university. cc. 3) cass cep cee semen cen anaes ae 08 
Other (specify) 09 


Don steno < hake fai hw: ce SR te ee, Pee a eee oe ee 99 


eek 


Which statement best describes what you plan to do in the fall of 1974? 


Get a full-time job..... 


. * . . . . . . . . . . . 


Take at least one year or more off to work or travel before 
beginning full-time study at a post-secondary educational 
pneiitution: snc «4 5 ¢ = .¥I*QURS TENZOM, | 


Go directly to university 
Go directly to college of applied arts and technology 
Go to nursing school 


Study part-time at a university or college of applied arts 
and technology while holding a full-time job 


Work part-time and study part-time at a university or college 
ef-epplied arts. jend technoibgy 24219973 O%.[. 3. . 2 a 


Other (specify) 


Don' t know . o . *. . . . . . . o * 7 . . . a *. o . . 


At what grade level did you definitely make up your mind that you wanted 
to attend a university or college of applied arts and technology? 


Grade 6 or before ..... 
Grade 7 

Grade 5. «thes sakes 
Grade 9 

Grade 10 

Grade 11 

Grade 12 


Other (specify) 


O1 


02 
03 
04 
05 


06 


07 
08 
99 


TF YOU PLAN TO GO ON TO UNIVERSITY OR COLLEGE OF APPLIED ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY 
EITHER IN 1978 OR 1974 THEN ANSWER QUESTIONS 9 THROUGH TO 14. 


TF YOU NO NOT PLAN TO ATTEND EITHER UNIVERSITY OR COLLEGE, GO TO QUESTION 17. 


or Dm FEF WH NH EH 
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oie ees 


10. (a) Where do you plan to enroll in University or College of Applied Arts and 


Li 


(b) 


Technology in 1973 or 1974? 


Ontario 


1 
Another /province « "9s 972 
Another country 3 

4 


IT am undecided . 


Do you have some idea of the major area of study or programme vou want to 
study at University or College of Applied Arts & Technologv? 
Définitetideaemw.: = 9.) ee 


Vague notion aa.. «3 
| No specific dean nek 3 | 
(Go to-0. 12) 


What major area of study or programme do you want to study at University 

or College of Applied Arts and Technology! 

IF YOU PLAN ON ENROLLING IN A UNIVERSITY, ANSWER A;IF YOU PLAN ON ENROLLING 
AT A COLLEGE OF APPLIED ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY, ANSWER B. 


A. University PLEASE DESCRIBE MAJOR AREA OF STUDY OR PROGRAMME. 


B. College of Applied Arts & Technology PLEASE DESCRIBE MAJOR ARFA OF 
STUDY OR PROGRAMME. 


Do you plan to live at home while studying at university or college of 
applied arts and technology? 


(<r eee ees a ee creme ee ] 
NOS seo we see esa hevion sues pathitwe ie 7 z 
Don! to know. 6 a 2 .c.en ne eee 9 
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“pie 


13. Please look at the potential financial sources listed below and tell us throuch what source 
you intend to finance the total -cost (i.e., tuition, living costs and other expenses) of 
your first year at university or college of applied arts and technology? 


Most Important Next Most Important 
Source Source 
(Circle One) (Circle One) 
ON i eg) ea eg i ie pice 01 01 
Government loans and grants ....,. ., 02 02 
wavermeent loaib ....°.% 47, . 03 03 
Scholarships and/or Bursaries... . 04 04 
Savings from summer work .. iS eee 05 05 
Earnings from part-time work 
while studying at university . . « » 06 06 
Loans from parents, relatives 
MGsOr friendee. 4.6: sk 07 07 
Personal savings ....:.:+ss.e, 08 08 
paneer tances: wegen 09 09 
Other (specify) 10 10 
Se 
14, How certain are you that you will be able to finance the first year at university or 


college of applies arts and technology? 


V QR COTCRAS ibe indies) erie eeke 1 
rately tettaia’. 2°05 OG 2 
Somewhat certain. ....., 3 
Not cartain ef e300 5 . i. 4 


IF YOU PLAN TO STUDY AT A COLLEGE OF APPLIED APTS AND TECHNOLOGY, ANSWER Q. 15. 
IF YOU PLAN TO STUDY AT UNIVERSITY, SKIP TO Q. 16. 


i he What is your one most important reason for deciding on going to a college of applied 
arts and technology? Check a second reason, if any. 


Most Important Other Reason 


Reason (Tf anv) 

I prefer the kind of programme I can take SROs fy eke ol 01 
My grades are too low to go to grade 13 and university . 02 02 
I don't have the proper courses or credits to get into 03 03 
PRS OC We re. eel Se «a we wl ci nds 6h % gow be ew 

It is quicker to pet a good iop that Wey.’ < sis eo oe 04 04 
It does not cost as much as going to University.s «ss 3's 05 05 
moet of my friends are going ...:..sessneece . e 06 06 
poe aoe Oho Gariied ees os « ote es 8 ‘eae 07 07 
My parents think this is what I should do........ 08 08 
My teachers think this is what I should do ....... 09 9 
To delay making a job or career choice ......... 10 10 
Other - (upeetty seas ee i ee i a ee 11 ll 
PS MN 6 ss cs et ce ee eet eee ae a See 99 99 


FOF THOSE WHO HAVE JUST ANSWERED Q. 15, GO 70 @. 20 


Vs ate 


FON 


Lis 


ae 


18. 


THOSE WHO HAVE LUST ANSWERED @. 


What is your one most important reason for deciding 


CHECK A SECOND REASON, IF ANY. 


8 — 


I prefer the kind of programme I can take there . 


Most of my friends are going ..... 


T hope to gét. aarricd «950.5 eee 


My parents think this is what I should do. . 
My teachers think this is what I should do 


I need a university education for the type of 


To delay making a job or career choice 
Other (specify) 


Donvte Know  -seleee “ae ee ek ere es 


16 COLO: 


ao) 


on going to a university? 


ne En TtIIE ann EnIR Sn St StnEtneene aaa aaaam 


Most Important 
Reason. 


OO O0n ~I) BON On Co 


Other R 


Toy eey SSP ayy Wate Se Les 


a 


lek 


Here are some reasons why people do not go to either a college of applied arts and 
technology or university. How important is each one of these to you? 


CTRCLE ONE NUMBER BESIDE EACH REASON. 


REASONS 


I want to get a job as soon as possible 
My parents do not want me to go... . 


I find schoolwork boring and uninteres- 
(EDTA ey eee eae he ek a | az Mo eee ea oe) tala eh mah eure 


Tt is expensive and my family and I 
CANTO te Ol Catt ems anu ohn a Rees emis 


I don't have the proper courses or 
Credit 0s to Petraes a) sahcucerncmice” sare 


| want to get married as soon as 
DOS St 6 he ee eal cipro ot cama ocaren ane: ain cme Yo nema 


It is expensive and I don't think it is 
worth /Lhe expensSemes sa aeci ees ee eu ot! aos 


I Find “studying very ditiiculg 7: 


I intend to take further training but 
not at a college or university ... 


So far we have talked about your future plans within the next two years. 


Very 


realistic possibility that you may be considering some form of post-secondary 
education some time within the next five years? 


Yes 


. . . . . . 


No-(Go to 0. 20) 


Not 

Important : > Imp 
1 2 3 
iM 2 3 
i 2 3 
1 2 i 
1 Z ® 
1 2 3 
ji 2 5 
f 2 2 
1 Zz 3 

Is ther 


19. 


20. 


a 


= i = 


sibs the next five years do you think you might enrol for the first 
time? 


One year from now (1973-1974) 


. . . . . . . . . ~~ ia . . . . . ] 


Two years from now (1974107 Sharks < oss tut ées_% ‘ 2 

Three years from now CENT S16 76)< adtere deuce en 3 

Four years from now (1976-1977) . ....4.-s A 

Five years from now (IST i—kSIG) ys eee ek hoe ee ee na y 
PART IIL 


OPINIONS ABOUT YOUR PRESENT SCHOOL AND SCHOOLWORK 


How do you rate yourself in school ability compared with your close 
friends? 


SOR UME ea pe gs se ek bs lee eee ee 1 
TDM) ACOTALGS, «os ne se ks ke ke ee 2 
Average 3 
Somewhat below average 4 
COSTES CE ee hg | nl a ae re er ere er eek. oe eee 2 


How do you rate yourself in school ability compared with those in most 


of your classes at school? 


Pew BUOTAER , 5 5 aie ow ee Rete Ble Be eeeeee oe be 1 


ho 


Somewhat above average ... 


Average . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . *. . . . a . . . . . . 3 


> 


Somewhat below average 


Ps  OOLOW BVOTEOR ve a oa 6 ao PARR OIE ei ae bees ote eee a ee 5 


Where do you think you rank in your year in high school? 


Mist? AHOVE AVETALRE «© 46 6 ¥ «+ wt 84 ar 0% Oe bs dw ae bale, SERA btu 5 ] 
Someunast Above a2VGTAGE « + « 8 + » » s » 6 & & 6 hi oe we tes 2 
ROOTROB 6 6 6 66 de! 546 OM 6! Soa Re Oe et oe. we ae i 3 


Somewhat below average 


Well below average 


ho 
Uo 


ah 


eae 


ZO 


ify 


Do you think you have the academic ability to graduate from a university? 


Yes, adefrinitely .: sre 4. ee eae en oe 
Yes probably». .os ) ae: hy ec anes aan nee a 
Not sure either way % 4) 5.050 ee cee os een ne 
Probably’ not |. ss Shae. Ss Sante meneenn eramenmeetiarat mat nt cm rert a's 


Definitely not ° e e e e e ° . ° ° ° e ° ° e ° ° e 


. : ] 
z 

© ie : 3 

-dautt- 4 

at er eh 5 


Do you think you have the academic ability to graduate from a college 


of applied arts and technology? 


Yes, definitely 2 02 2°06 see cme ce) err te 

Yes; probably. ./'.. See) See ee eee wee oe cee 
NOt sure @Ppecher wayils) ieee. lene Meck te eeiesl. nee 
Probably Ano y yd ach os) eke i sete ers enemy CUM eal ie) gehen s 


Definitely Mota. 6.2 ee. eles are ete ish ee eet es ae ns 


Some jobs or careers require study beyond the bachel 
university, e.g. four years or more. How likely do 


that you would complete advanced study of that kind? 
Very dake lycen <6 6 ve ey eo es co es tee entree 
Somewhat eLikely: 4) sf Soesura) cc aen -ewetoumtsl we (tea es he une eee 
Not sure; eLther “ways, «ciws os. te) on ee eee Sretmeees emren ee 
Unlikely . . e s e e e . » e e e ° e e e e s ° e ° 


Mostrundikelyv i) so dereted a) Meh emrer gels Ssuenee tects Min neas ts 


Forget for a moment how others grade your work. In 
how good do you think your work is? 

Wellyabove average 9 oi ico mw) eo sie cea le Set aeons wage 
somewhat above AVeCTaPeC? 7.5% (2s) sie Be 6,1 oR s 
AVGVAROr sleet > enae: ‘fa emcsetiere lege <.bteieine cesta. Selene te hn 
Somewhat below average . . 


We Pele OW aN CC eae s Woven: Siu See hd. ase loilitia (3 pieces alle ohio MRS 


° 
Cr Coe a a 


or degree level at 
you think’ Tt ts 


. 
e 
Coe 1 ho 


. 
e 
wn ESS SSIS amt 


a 


28. 


5 P 


31. 


~ 71. 


Think of what your real abilities to do school work are. How do you feel 
your marks compare with this? 


I could get much better marks if I Wanted {6° Wtlome be 4s oe 1 
I could get somewhat better marks if I WERCGG tO 4 bse Ge a6: 2 
My marks are about right for the effort I Pere Aas a es see 3 


I must work somewhat harder than most students for the marks 
I get . * . . * . - . . . . . . . . o . . . . . . . . . . . > * 4 


I must work much harder than most Students for the marks 
I get . > . . . . . . . . . * . > . . * >.> . . * . . > . . * . o 


What were most of your grades or marks last year? (or the last year you 
were in school?) 
Mostly 80% and over. ...... ps glen Sn gia ig aera ny 


peweay t0n — 79% .%4 2% % s % ae ee ee he ee ee 
Mostly 607 - 69% ......., eae et Pe ee ee ee ee 
Peewee SUR = SOM kk wm A te ee a ee ee 

moetivi under 50% ,.,,.,.,.. Pe ee ae oe ee a ee en ae 


Other (explain) 
netted centinntingnatinnticeninentenaiasctanes Lei bas 


What do you expect your average grades to be this year? 


An om to" NS fe 


Mostly 80% and over. ....... 

A Tee PO de cee ea en ee a ee 

arene Guar —"69R""> Pie. of loreal ede («8 6. = 6 hee oa 
se) Ce) a ee “MG MEE s* ss Sew 
emer, Weer NOR. oe oe oe ase & a aes +e pi aes + nea 


Other (explain) 
cose neerperar acre meneame ree ee ee 


nun  s ‘sy f> fea 


PART III 


INFORMATION CONCERNING YOURSELF AND YOUR FAMILY 
EN UUR PAMILY 


What is your sex? 
rin EME a oe ae 1 


PRLS ue lw) ale ee a olen 2 


How many children do your parents have? (INCLUDE YOURSELF AND ALL OF 
YOUR BROTHERS AND SISTERS, IF YOU HAVE ANY). 


(CIRCLE THE CORRECT NUMBER) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 or more 


2/15 


BA 


yee Among your parents' children, are you the: 
First born (|)-sike «+e 24568 I 
Second BOrl «= 4) «ssi me 2 
Third DOr). « «seas 3 
Fourth DOIN? « « “4 os ies 4 
BLECH OR ...< ces ae eo eae 5 
Sixth born or born later 
than) Sisth, ) Gc" ehh Me es eee 6 
Lee Are you now living with your parents? 
I am now living with... 
. both my mother and father... . +. + © «© © © © + e© © + 1 
. with my mother, but not my father .....-.-.-s -s Z 
~witheny father, but moti my smother (in ss egies te ee 3 
. with neither my mother nor my fathers 2. tot 4 
3a What language do your parents mostly speak when they are at home with 
the family? 
(a) (b) 
Mother Father 
English c+ 0-48 .hahce! seiahieies ee omen ab i 
ECELCH Sich of a3 tet ieh cP ot cA Ce Ck oF em mn ac Z 
Other (write in) 
Mother 3 
Father 3 
Tmappropriate: «<n iseks ics cia eed if 
35% In what country were you and your parents born? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER FOR 
YOURSELF AND EACH PARENT). 
(a) (b) (c) 
COUNTRY YOURSELF MOTHER FATHER 
CAUBda4 c) na eat ee aee: Vogue stance eciaee Gee ee Aa 1 
Other (write in) 
Self 2 
Mother 2 
Father 2 
Don! ts now ow a) e- ce: eee eee ee 9 9 


ehee 
IF YOU YOURSELF WERE BORN IN CANADA, SKIP TO Q. 37. 


re ke oe 


If you were not born in Canada, how old were you when you arrived in 
Canada? 


Age (write in) 


Approximately how many times have you changed your home residence in 
the last ten years? (CIRCLE CORRECT ANSWER) 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 or more 
With what ethnic or cultural group do you identify or consider yourself 
part of? (e.g., Canadian, Native Indian, Italian, West Indian, French, 


Jewish, Chinese, etc.). 


Ethnic or Cultural Group (specify) 
eS es Se Oe le ee ee 


van © erie SS Re. OS —aomeg: . eh a ee ep eee Pee. Are 9 


What is your religion? 


SE Oe C8 Oe a hep ag oe? aig dee a ee °° 1 
fee OOCROLIG yy oe OE 6H, er. oUF PA Cpr endoe ae ° 8 2 
PRINS! can tig (9. V0" Sas sg, ie: Ian: ob. ud “Slates SN ie ae 3 
Pereaseeton”, Fe. eer sy FO, em, op Japug?, Jd, 3,5. aeleeee. . 4 

5 


Other (specify) 
A AI hs Se ie st testis na tb 


What is the highest level of formal education completed by your parents? 


EDUCATION MOTHER FATHER 

No schooling . 1 1 
Some Elementary schooling 2 2 
Completed Elementary schooling . 2 3 
Some Secondary school 4 4 
Completed Secondary school . 5 5 
Some University or College . 6 6 
University degree or degrees 7 7 
Other (write in) 

Mother 8 

Father 8 
I, ge kk gg a. fb ow aha See 9 ) 
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To the best of your knowledge, what was your parents' total income 
in the past year? 


Upto $49 000. rye Ee ee ee ] 
$4,004 = $ 7,000 42.6) 40 lee eee ener: oe egmen mes oe 2 
$+ 7,004 =9-$10,000 suew.Manaete suey bene bast? eheacwen wees 3 
$11,002 — $13,000 2 sc cin reece eee ere ne orn 4 
$132 0046 $165000 8 < si oegeeeee pore ee : 
$16,004 -).$19,000 5 Oy aheie cere, tee ere ne 6 
$20,004 and over 7 
Don't know. 9 


What is your father's job or occupation? If he works on more than one 
job, put down the one in which he spends the most time. tf your father 
is unemployed or has retired, put down what he used to do. 


BFE AS SPECIFIC AS YOU CAN. TELL US NOT ONLY WHAT HE DOES BUT WHAT 
SORT OF PLACE HE WORKS IN. FOR INSTANCE - 


- he operates a punch press tn a metal shop 
- he delivers mail for the post office 


- he sells tnsuranee for a large tnsurance company 


(a) What does he do? (eé.g., he operates a punch press) 


(b) In what sort of place does he work? (e.g., tn a metal shop) 


Does your mother now have a job for which she is paid outside the home? 


Yes, full-time job ik 
Yes, part-time job 2 
Nos NOt WOLKING gua. «0 sh ee 3 

8 


Inappropriate 


If she is working, or ever worked outside the home either part-time or 
full-time, please describe her job. (BE SPECIFIC) 


(a) What does (did) she do? (e.g., she ts a keypunch operator) 


(b) In what sort of place does (did) she work? (e.g., in a hank) 


Inappropriate (never worked). 9998 


2. 5. oe 


If you had your choice, what sort of job or occupation would you most 


like to aim for? Think about what you would like to be doing 15 or 
20 years from now. 


BE AS SPECIFIC AS you CAN IN NAMING A JOB OR OCCUPATION AND STATE IN 
WHAT SORT OF PLACE You WOULD LIKE TO WORK. FOR INSTANCE - 


- teacher in an elementary school - carpenter for a house builder 
- filing clerk in a large office - owner of a small restaurant 

- pilot for a major atrline - economist tn the government 
(a) What would you like to do? (e.g., a teacher) 


inp cere seers eet 


(b) In what sort of place would you like to work? (e.9., elementary school) 


ge es Se ae 


Everyone does not end up doing the job he or she likes. Considering 
your ability, marks, ambitions, and family finances, what job do you 
think you will actually end up doing? 


Bly AS SPECIFIC AS YOU CAN IN NAMING A JOB OR OCCUPATION AND STATE IN 
WHAT’ SORT OF PLACE YOU WOULD LIKE TO WORK. 


(a) What do you expect to end up doing? (e.g., teller) 


—_—_ =—_— -—_ <= 


(b) In what sort of place do you think that will be? (e.g., bank) 


a ee a ee |) ee ee 


PART IV 


PERSONAL VALUES 


Here are some values to which different people attach varying importance 
in their lives. Please tell us how much importance you attach to each 
one of the following values. 


Very Not at all 

Important <———__________- > Important 
Developing friendships ...... 1 2 3 4 5 
Involvement in work or a career. . 1 2 3 4 5 
Involvement in community affairs . 1 2 3 4 5 


Family (husband, wife and 


See a ee og Be) er gale’. @. Me 1 2 3 4 5 

Involvement in leisure time 

activities and hobbies ...... 1 2 3 4 5 

Developing an independent life ‘ 

stvle. r 1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 


Other (specify) 


SL 6te 


People think differently about things. For each of the statements listed 
below, please indicate whether you ‘agree strongiv', ‘agree’, 'disagree', or 
"disagree strongly’. 


CIRCLE ONE NUMBER BESIDE EACH STATEMENT. 
STRONGLY STPONGTL.Y 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGRER DisdGn. © 
a. Making plans only brings 


unhappiness because plans are 
hard’ tor tule «oy ees te coe 2 3 4 


ui 


bs There is not much I can do 
about most of the important 
problems that we face today... .- us Z 5 4 5 


oe I am interested in the TV 
programmes, movies and magazines 
that most people seem to like... 1 2 5 4 5 


d. I am sure people think I 
don't have a great deal of drive. . 1 2 3 4 5 


e. With things the way they are 
today, an intelligent person ought 
to think only about the present, 

and not worry about what is going 


to happen tomorrow qh...) selene 2 eve 4 5 
ft; Becoming a success is a matter 

of hard work; luck has little or 

nothing cases with it aa pay eee vs % 4 5 
gs The secret of happiness is to 


have a goal in life rather than 
being content with what comes your 


OT Nee eT ery Peay Smet as oy eee is 3 4 5 
h. Things have become so compli- 

cated in the world teday that I really 

don't understand what is going on. i 2 3 4 5 
L2 I would prefer a job which 


allowed me to apply well establi- 

shed procedures to one that would 

require me to make my own 

derctotons 8 isk toe oe eee 2 2 3 4 5 


ey 


STRONGLY STRONGL* 
AGREE AGREE NEUTRAL DISAGREE DISAGREE 


jJ- Sometimes I feel that I don't have 
enough control over the direction 
eee COMING | SG Gt; 1 2 3 4 2 


OF Most things worth having in life can 
be obtained only if a person is 
willing to sacrifice for some time 
See Sa ae | 2 3 4 5 


A. In order to get ahead in the world 
today, you are almost forced to do 
Some things which are not Tiina ® 6 6L 2 3 4 5 


m. Most people don't realize the 
extent to which their lives are 
controlled by accidental 
Se ee | 2 3 4 5 


n. I don't really enjoy most of the 
work I do, but I feel that I must 
do it in order to have the other 
Eeames I want and need ...... 1 3 4 5 


oO. People who are working toward long 
term goals instead of enjoying 
themselves now are making a 
ns | 2 3 4 5 


p. I prefer to be paid on the basis of 
how much work I have done rather 
than how many hours I have worked . 1 2 3 4 5 


q. When I make plans, I am almost 


certain I can make them work ... 1 2 3 4 5 
z. It doesn't really matter to me 

whether I become one of the best 

i EE aS ee ee, | 2 3 4 5 


s. I don't feel lonely as often as 


most other people my age ..... 1 2 3 4 5 
t. Sometimes people say I neglect other 

important aspects of my life because ‘ 

a a | 2 3 4 


9, 


a) 


b) 


Es ie oko 


Some students feel that their high school education helps them to prepare 
for the future while others believe this is not so. How do you generally 
feel about your high school experience? (CIRCLE ONE RESPONSE ONLY! 


High school has been very helpful for me in preparing for the 
futures. «ls 4 of ee) Mee red le wipe en ee 8, oe ee 
High school has been helpful for me in preparing for the future 2 


High school has had no influence either wey, on my ie 
for Chee Awiure, o. Seo. Ps sremetily| 


High school has not been » helpful for me in bagel for the 
PUR Ueto. oe ered oe 5 ae 


High school has had a_ strong negative influence on me in 
preparing for the future en a at es Coa eee 


Other (specify) 


oe E EE SIRS SE RESnRE pEEtnnemenanemensieenemmennatl 


Why do you feel this way about your high school education? 
(PLEASE WRITE CLEARLY) 


THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR CO-OPERATION 


MINISTRY OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Ontario Hon. Jack McNie, Minister 
J. Gordon Parr, Deputy Minister 


